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Uncle Sam Favors Paul Pry 


HE original income tax legislation was put 
through on the basis of “no publicity.” 
It would never have gone through upon any 
other basis. The government pledged itself to use 
the returns for fiscal purposes only. Mutual con- 
fidence was established so strongly that business 
remained free from the fear that personal and 
corporate plans would be interfered with by infor- 
mation leaks beneficial to competitors. 

Then the government changed the rules. Under 
regulations which seem to vary locally, the returns 
are now open. Some newspapers are publishing 
individual and corporation tax payments. Partners 
are checking up on each other; husband and wife 
are on the fiscal trails of their mates, alimony 
hunters are running wild, and “sucker lists” of the 
wealthy are being prepared by those who have 
something to sell. 

It has long been our boast that this is not a 
class-ridden government. Congress, in its infinite 
wisdom, has seen fit to throw that boast into the 
discard. It has given the disaffected a handle with 
which to pump class hatred into the ill-to-do. That 
is a high price to pay for the few dollars that may 
be garnered by the Treasury on tips from inform- 
ers, in view of the certainty that publicity will 
increase the demand for tax-free securities, chill 
business initiative, and drive money away from the 
tax counters. Economically, the new policy will be 
costly; morally, it is indefensible; socially, it is 
deplorable. By no stretch of a somewhat old- 
fashioned imagination can we conceive it to be 
the duty of A, B, and C to find out whether X pays 
all his taxes. That is the business and duty of the 
Internal Revenue Department and not the busi- 
ness of amateur neighborhood spies. Decent Amer- 
icans will not care to act as spies, and, we believe, 
they will bitterly resent being spied upon. 

* * * * * 


This measure is an index of the statesmanship 
of the disaffected bloc. Publicity of income tax 
returns always has been one of Senator La Fol- 
lette’s fads. He hes secured its establishment in 


his own State of Wisconsin, where a local income 
tax exists. His lieutenant in the conduct of what is 
now the La Follette bloc in Congress, Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, attempted to secure the 
insertion of the publicity provision in the revenue 
law revision of 1921. The Congressional Record of 
November 7, 1921, shows that it was defeated 
twenty-eight to thirty-four, the Democrats fur- 
nishing twenty-one votes and the Republicans 
seven, these seven being Capper of Kansas, Jones 
of Washington, Kenyon of lowa, McNary of Ore- 
gon, Norbeck of South Dakota, and Norris of 
Nebraska, all members of the then existing farm 
bloc, and La Follette himself. All the thirty-four 
votes in the negative were Republicans. 

The question came up again in the Senate on 
May 2, 1924. The House had inserted in the bill 
a provision by which income tax returns and 
records were available to Congress under certain 
restrictions. Norris again offered his provision for 
complete publicity, and it finally was adopted 
that day by a vote of forty-eight to twenty-seven. 
Thirty-two of the forty-eight aye votes were 
furnished by the Democrats, fourteen by the Re- 
publicans, and two, Magnus Johnson and Ship- 
stead, by the Farmer-Labor party. La Follette was 
absent on account of illness and so did not vote. 
The fourteen Republicans recorded were Borah, 
Brookhart, Capper, Cummins, Frazier, Gooding, 
Harreld, Howell, Johnson of California, Jones of 
Washington, Ladd, McNary, Norbeck, and Norris. 

Twenty-five of the votes in opposition were 
furnished by the Republicans and two, those of 
Bayard and Shields, by the Democrats. 

In conference, the Norris amendment was whit- 
tled down, but still in principle was left intact. 
But the opposition to the amendment was respon- 
sible for the reénactment in the law of those pro- 
visions which penalize the publication of income 
tax in an unauthorized manner. It would appear 
that they hoped to temper the situation, and if 
this was their hope, they have done so moderately. 

* * * * * 


Foreigners have always commented with acidity 
on the inquisitiveness of the American, and his 
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incurable curiosity about something that was none 
of his business. We had come to believe that this 
pioneer trait was dying out, that as life in this 
country crystallized into civilized communities the 
right of individuals to privacy was constantly re- 
ceiving a wider recognition. To be sure, some of the 
manifestations of curiosity stubbornly persisted, 
but they had become mere empty gestures, the life 
had gone out of them. It was not good form to put 
a wall around your lawn, but the distrust occa- 
sioned by such a construction was not based so 
much on the desire of the public to watch you at 
work and play as on an esthetic habit. The eye 
was unaccustomed to lawns which did not merge 
unfenced into the neighbor’s swards, and a walled 
garden offended our sense of symmetry. Or so, at 
least, we supposed. 


Now, we confess to a distinct disillusion. The 


burst of prying, whispering, commenting, peeking, 
eyebrow-arching, I-told-you-so-ing occasioned by 
the publicity of income tax returns has been almost 
emetic in its effect. Apparently, privacy is a wicked 
and vicious thing. Your business is everybody's 
business, your private affairs are public affairs. 
Put a wall about your house if you dare. There are 
search and seizure laws — in force or proposed — 
which will let the public pull all the skeletons out 
of your closet. We, the great American public, have 
a native, inalienable right to know how you run 
your business, how your babies are born and your 
children educated, what you. eat and what you 
drink, and how you pass your Sunday afternoons. 

The Chicago Tribune has recently put forward 
an admirable proposal for an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting window curtains of an 
opacity greater than one and one half per cent. All 
forward-looking, right-thinking Progressives will 
support this great measure. Ever since Mr. Irvin 
Cobb taught us that zero in privacy was enjoyed 
by the goldfish in his bowl, our more enlightened 
statesmen have been striving to elevate the Amer- 
ican citizen to the goldfish standard. The idea 
seems to be that all the people who have committed 
the crime of owning something, whether inherited 
or accumulated through thrift, intelligence, or in- 
dustry should be punished by forced residence in 
glass houses. Around these brightly illuminated 
houses march cohorts of Have Nots, stopping to 
growl occasionally in the shadows where a thought- 
ful, genial government has piled up heaps of stones 
for their convenience and pleasure. 

A delightful picture. Messrs. La Follette, Norris, 
et al. must be rubbing their hands with pride and 
joy, their ears thrilling happily to the tinkle of 
breaking glass. This is the beginning of the true 


democracy. 


* * * * * 


But, somehow, the question persists — how long 
will the American put up with this sort of thing? 








Those forgotten men who do the work and pay the 
bills and the taxes, who honestly fulfill their duties 
as citizens, who try to obey even the most whim- 
sical and capricious laws, who discharge their pub- 
lic and private obligations honorably and decently 
— how long will they consent to this exposure of 
their private affairs to the eager eyes of the scandal- 
monger, the blackmailer, the parasite, and the 
tout? How much farther will they permit a pater- 
nalism to go which insists on treating success as a 
stepchild and Paul Pry as a favcrite son? 

Good citizens will voluntarily relinquish priv- 
ileges and even liberties if they are persuaded that 
by so doing they are contributing to the welfare of 
the whole community. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted because good, temperate people 
are willing to sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
their weaker brethren. But in the present instance, 
good citizens are asked to sacrifice their privacy — 
for what? For no honest, intelligent, or hopeful 
purpose that we know of. Instead, they are asked 
to make themselves targets for the demagogue and 
the discontented, to provide Paul Pry and his more 
vicious relatives with material for mischief, to 
become parties to the organized attack of the Have 
Nots on the Haves. 

Are the social] reformers, the plausible poli- 
ticians, the benevolent busybodies to continue 
indefinitely the breaking up of that liberty which 
the school readers taught us was a glorious feast? 
Does anybody think that liberty and the rights of 
the individual are worth anything any more? With 
a great price we are purchasing our new freedom. 
Is it worth what it costs? 


Let Every Department Have Its Day 


AVY DAY came and went with much less 

excitement and a more amiable press than 
Defense Day, or Mobilization Day, if you prefer. 
It served merely to “interest the public in the 
American Navy,” which seems a worthy purpose 
and not necessarily terrifying to the pacifists. To 
many of us, these days, calculated to interest the 
taxpayer in various functions of government, seem 
superfluous, and even a little silly, but our chief 
criticism of the idea behind them lies in its possi- 
bilities of endless expansion. Why should not the 
Post Office have its day, or the Department of 
Commerce? Are we to look forward to a Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry Day, when in all our large cities, 
animal husbands, bulls, rams, and billy goats will 


be led through the streets in striking parades? . 


There must be at least three hundred and sixty-five 


bureaus in Washington, and it may well be that- 


each day in the year will represent a fraction of the 
administration. Perhaps children of the next genera- 
tion, instead of incorporating the name of the saint 
on whose day they are born, as they do in France, 
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might well be given a bureaucratic name. Thus, the 
Smith child, born on August 12, would be George 
Assay Office Smith, while the little Jones girl, who 
first saw the light on January 3, would be carried 
weeping away from the font as Clara Department of 
Justice Jones. 

This would be a logical development. Fortunately, 
the human race, which is guilty of many crimes, has 
never made the supreme mistake of being logical. 
When a man becomes logical in his conduct, he is 
asked by several quiet-spoken men to come, take a 
nice ride in the automobile, and if all goes well, ina 
short time, the doors of the booby hatch clang 
behind him. 

We do not really fear the prospect of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five governmental days, but we hope 
that there will not be more than two of them. 


British Labor Goes Out of Office 
_— defeat of the British Labor party was a 


foregone conclusion, and yet in no sense a 
grand finish. Elected on a domestic program repre- 
senting the will of wage earners, it might better have 
gone down fighting for a vital principle instead of on 
the minor question of prosecuting a Communist 
publisher. The fight on the hustings was waged over 
the Russian loan, a subject on which the party 
ranks remained unenthusiastic. There is less appeal 
in a proposal which permits you to grant a benefit 
than in one which enables you to claim a benefit. 
Once the struggle was joined on that basis, however, 
MacDonald suffered another blow through the pub- 
lication of the Zinovieff letter. Whether the letter 
is genuine or forged, whether MacDonald used it 
or it was used against him, the exposé helped to bear 
him down, enabling the opposition to declare him 
either fool or knave. 

For an inexperienced party that occupied power 
by sufferance through only nine months, the Labor- 
ites carried themselves well. In the long run, their 
moderation at home and courage abroad must be 
remembered to their credit. Indeed, only in foreign 
affairs were they free to move. Neither opponent 
dared to trip Labor’s foreign policy; consequently, 
MacDonald’s direct methods in international peace- 
making brought results to Europe without serious 
opposition at home until the medium of exchange 
shifted from fair words to hard cash. At that point, 
the stern common sense of the British people stiff- 
ened into resistance. 

In so far as Conservative gains represent reaction, 
they are merely temporary. The long swing of 
British history reveals a political struggle against 
feudal survivals in which, through compromise, 
the common man eventually gains his point. There 
have been conservative decades and generations, 
but the centuries since Magna Charta have all been 
liberalizing centuries. 


But the Liberal. losses are discouraging to all 
lovers of sane social progress. If they presage the 
extinction of the Liberal party or its: reduction to 
insignificance for an extended period, so much the 
worse for Britain. Historically, that party has stood 
for the broadening of freedom “from precedent to 
precedent,” for continuing adjustments between 
the changing concepts of the rights of man and 
property. Capitalism and Labor Unionism are both 
the fruits of materialist philosophy, while Liberal- 
ism remains idealistic, placing the nebulous welfare 
of Society and the State ahead of the concrete wel- 
fare of the classes. If the British Liberal party, 
with this high heritage, is ground to dust between 
the two giant wheels in the modern mills of the 
gods, the world will be the loser no less than 
Great Britain. 


China’s Strong Man 


¥, THEN Feng Yu-hsiang assumed control of the 

properties of the Peking government, a dif- 
ferent, if a no more hopeful, figure stepped into 
the spotlight of China’s turbulent political stage. 
During the past twelve years of the history of the 
Chinese republic many “Men of the Hour” have 
held temporary power. Since Yuan Shih-kai, 
however, there has been no leader whose achieve- 
ments corresponded, in any degree, to the demands 
of the situation for a deliverer. Yuan Shih-kai 
fell victim to an overmastering ambition, after 
he had attained to an eminence unequaled by 
any other Chinese statesman since the Boxer 
Rebellion. And of those who came after Yuan, 
the majority, long before they could lay claim to 
any eminence whatever, fell victims to the same 
temptation. 

Now, however, comes Feng Yu-hsiang, and 
there are those who insist that China’s strong man 
has arrived. Certainly, from the Chinese point of 
view, General Feng represents a different sort of 
militarist from any that has been known in the 
country. His break with Wu Pei-fu, under whom he 
served in the Yangtze Valley and whom he has 
supplanted at Peking, can be traced back to the 
time when Feng refused to “squeeze” Wu’s province 
for the benefit of the war lord. For that offense, 
Feng’s division was sent to Peking, where it could no 
longer interfere with the looting policies of Wu. 
But Peking, as it has now turned out, was the 
wrong place to send General Feng. 

Personally, Feng is a man of extraordinary 
physique. He is six feet two inches in height and of 
massive proportions. Feng’s army of some forty 
thousand troops is noted throughout China. No 
such body of men has ever been seen in the recent 
history of Chinese soldiery. Where Feng wages war, 
he puts into practice some of the Christianity which 
he professes. There has never been, so far as the 
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records go, a case where Feng’s men plundered, 
where they took from villages supplies for which 
they did not pay, where they were proved to have 
been guilty of those excesses which are a part of war 
as it is waged in China — and elsewhere. 

Feng’s policy, now that he has assumed control 
at Peking, seems based upon a desire to bring about 
peace, as quickly as possible, by interfactional 
codperation. No other policy, clearly, could meet 
with wide approval from the Chinese people them- 
selves. Allied with Feng are other leaders, such as 
W. W. Yen and C. T. Wang, both Yale graduates, 
whose codperation adds considerable strength to 
the Feng régime. 

It is significant that Feng is feared by the 
reactionary, militaristic group more than any other 
Chinese. He has only commanded a division of 


troops, but, as one military governor put it, “Feng - 


can’t be bribed and we fear him.” If that principle 
can be upheld by Feng himself and made the 
basis for the policy he will introduce, it is altogether 
likely that the Chinese republic may be purged of 
its degenerate leadership, and a new statesmanship 
appear capable of initiating constructive politics. 


Another Blow at Isolation 
| jon French recognition of the Soviet govern- 


ment is the logical outcome of a preélection 
promise made by Herriot before his accession to 
power. That it should be timed some forty-eight 
hours before the British election would have been 
significant a week ago, but coming on top of Mac- 
Donald’s evident attempt to dodge the Russian 
issue, it could hardly be considered a helpful gesture. 
For a gesture is all that it is. Russia’s crying need is 
capital not official diplomatic relations. True, the 
latter may make it easier to secure the former, but 
in the long run, nothing but the security offered by 
the good faith and economic practice of the Soviet 
government will bring a cent to Moscow. France is 
hardly in a frame of mind or in a financial position 
to loan money to Russia, and should Herriot make 
any attempt in that direction he would, like Mac- 
Donald, find that his position as Premier was in 
jeopardy. Already, his anticlerical attitude has 
weakened his internal position so materially that 
his tenure of office may be a matter of weeks only. 
An effort to turn what is now but a hollow victory 
for Moscow into an effective helping hand would 
immediately bring on his downfall. 


An Airy Touch 


OMMANDER ZACHARY LANSDOWNE of 
the airship Shenandoah, back in Lakehurst 
from a successful flight to Seattle via San Diego, has 
let enthusiasm for his service run away with his 
judgment. At the close of that remarkable exploit 


in air navigation, he was quoted as saying that with 
hangars on the Pacific Coast, the United States can 
dominate the Pacific with dirigibles. 

On its face, this is absurd. Germany, within easy 
distance of London and with many dirigibles at her 
command, could not dominate the English Channel. 
Airship afver airship crashed in flames to English 
soil. How, then, with but two airships available, and 
one of them expressly exempt from war duty, 
can the United States dominate the vast reaches of 
the Pacific from the air? Even with our present 
equipment multiplied many times, the task would 
still be too great. 

The world’s largest ocean will never become the 
millpond of a single power. On our way to that 
goal, we would have to trample down ancient 
civilizations firmly rooted on its western shores as 
well as the opposition of united Europe. France, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands have interests 
and possessions there greater than our own. By 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, Australia and New 
Zealand have recently acquired Pacific islands. 
The United States can no more dominate the 
Pacific than it can dominate the Atlantic. 

Moreover, why should we dominate the Pacific 
even if it were possible? Before giving interviews 
on Pacific problems, naval officers should spend an 
hour reading the Washington four-power treaty. 
There they will find a determined effort by sovereign 
powers to avoid, in the interest of peace, domination 
of open seas by any one of them. To stop that 
devastating competition, the Washington treaty 
sets up a community of interest, limits fortifications 
and armaments, and provides for the settlement of 
subsequent disputes by the conference method. 
Both of our legitimate and continuing interests in 
the Pacific — the protection of our shores and the 
open door for trade — are amply safe under this 
arrangement. While the Washington treaty holds, 
it is extremely bad taste for public servants to talk 
of our dominating the Pacific by aircraft or any 
other means. 


The Government Organ 


HEN Edward B. McLean secured the services 

of George Harvey as editorial director of the 
Washington Post, the public realized that he was 
enlisting the aid of the cleverest political strategist 
of the Republican party. What it did not realize was 
that Mr. Harvey was within a few months to assume 
the réle of mouthpiece for President Coolidge. 
No other interpretation can be given to the editorial 
recently published in the Post which, after predict- 
ing the President’s attitude in the event of the 
election being thrown into the House, concludes 
with these words: “We speak truly, surely, and 
irrevocably upon the highest authority.” In the 
language of the press, this means, “What we say, 
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incurable curiosity about something that was none 
of his business. We had come to believe that this 
pioneer trait was dying out, that as life in this 
country crystallized into civilized communities the 
right of individuals to privacy was constantly re- 
ceiving a wider recognition. To be sure, some of the 
manifestations of curiosity stubbornly persisted, 
but they had become mere empty gestures, the life 
had gone out of them. It was not good form to put 
a wall around your lawn, but the distrust occa- 
sioned by such a construction was not based so 
much on the desire of the public to watch you at 
work and play as on an esthetic habit. The eye 
was unaccustomed to lawns which did not merge 
unfenced into the neighbor’s swards, and a walled 
garden offended our sense of symmetry. Or so, at 
least, we supposed. | 

Now, we confess to a distinct disillusion. The 
burst of prying, whispering, commenting, peeking, 
eyebrow-arching, I-told-you-so-ing occasioned by 
the publicity of income tax returns has been almost 
emetic in its effect. Apparently, privacy is a wicked 
and vicious thing. Your business is everybody’s 
business, your private affairs are public affairs. 
Put a wall about your house if you dare. There are 
search and seizure laws — in force or proposed — 
which will let the public pull all the skeletons out 
of your closet. We, the great American public, have 
a native, inalienable right to know how you run 
your business, how your babies are born and your 
children educated, what you eat and what you 
drink, and how you pass your Sunday afternoons. 

The Chicago Tribune has recently put forward 
an admirable proposal for an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting window curtains of an 
opacity greater than one and one half per cent. All 
forward-looking, right-thinking Progressives’ will 
support this great measure. Ever since Mr. Irvin 
Cobb taught us that zero in privacy was enjoyed 
by the goldfish in his bowl, our more enlightened 
statesmen have been striving to elevate the Amer- 
ican citizen to the goldfish standard. The idea 
seems to be that all the people who have committed 
the crime of owning something, whether inherited 
or accumulated through thrift, intelligence, or in- 
. dustry should be punished by forced residence in 
glass houses. Around these brightly illuminated 
houses march cohorts of Have Nots, stopping to 
growl occasionally in the shadows where a thought- 
ful, genial government has piled up heaps of stones 
for their convenience and pleasure. 

A delightful picture. Messrs. La Follette, Norris, 
et al. must be rubbing their hands with pride and 
joy, their ears thrilling happily to the tinkle of 
breaking glass. This is the beginning of the true 
democracy. 

* * * * * 

But, somehow, the question persists — how long 

will the American put up with this sort of thing? 


Those forgotten men who do the work and pay the 
bills and the taxes, who honestly fulfill their duties 
as citizens, who try to obey even the most whim. 
sical and capricious laws, who discharge their pub. 
lic and private obligations honorably and decently 
— how long will they consent to this exposure of 
their private affairs to the eager eyes of the scandal. 
monger, the blackmailer, the parasite, and the 
tout? How much farther will they permit a pater. 
nalism to go which ‘insists on treating success as a 
stepchild and Paul Pry as a favorite son? 

Good citizens will voluntarily relinquish priv. 
ileges and even liberties if they are persuaded that 
by so doing they are contributing to the welfare of 
the whole community. The Eighteenth Amend. 
ment was adopted because good, temperate people 
are willing to sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
their weaker brethren. But in the present instance, 
good citizens are asked to sacrifice their privacy — 
for what? For no honest, intelligent, or hopeful 
purpose that we know of. Instead, they are asked 
to make themselves targets for the demagogue and 
the discontented, to provide Paul Pry and his more 
vicious relatives with material for mischief, to 
become parties to the organized attack of the Have 
Nots on the Haves. 

Are the social reformers, the plausible pol- 
ticlans, the benevolent busybodies to continue 
indefinitely the breaking up of that liberty which 
the school readers taught us was a glorious feast? 
Does anybody think that liberty and the rights of 
the individual are worth anything any more? With 
a great price we. are purchasing our new freedom. 
Is it worth what it costs? 


Let Every Department Have Its Day 


AVY DAY came and went with much less 

excitement and a more amiable press than 
Defense Day, or Mobilization Day, if you prefer. 
It served merely to “interest the public in the 
American Navy,” which seems a worthy purpose 
and not necessarily terrifying to the pacifists. To 
many of us, these days, calculated to interest the 
taxpayer in various functions of government, seem 
superfluous, and even a little silly, but our chief 
criticism of the idea behind them lies in its posst- 
bilities of endless expansion. Why should not the 
Post Office have its day, or the Department of 
Commerce? Are we to look forward to a Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry Day, when in all our large cities, 
animal husbands, bulls, rams, and billy goats will 
be led through the streets in striking parades! 
There must be at least three hundred and sixty-five 
bureaus in Washington, and it may well be that 
each day in the year will represent a fraction of the 
administration. Perhaps children of the next genera- 
tion, instead of incorporating the name of the saint 
on whose day they are born, as they do in France, 
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might well be given a bureaucratic name. Thus, the 
Smith child, born on August 12, would be George 
Assay Office Smith, while the little Jones girl, who 
first saw the light on January 3, would be carried 
weeping away from the font as Clara Department of 
Justice Jones. 

This would be a logical development. Fortunately, 
the human race, which is guilty of many crimes, has 
never made the supreme mistake of being logical. 
When a man becomes logical in his conduct, he is 
asked by several quiet-spoken men to come, take a 
nice ride in the automobile, and if all goes well, ina 
short time, the doors of the booby hatch clang 
behind him. 

We do not really fear the prospect of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five governmental days, but we hope 
that there will not be more than two of them. 





British Labor Goes Out of Office 
en defeat of the British Labor party was a 


foregone conclusion, and yet in no sense a 
grand finish. Elected on a domestic program repre- 
senting the will of wage earners, it might better have 
gone down fighting for a vital principle instead of on 
the minor question of prosecuting a Communist 
publisher. The fight on the hustings was waged over 
the Russian loan, a subject on which the party 
ranks remained unenthusiastic. There is less appeal 
in a proposal which permits you to grant a benefit 
than in one which enables you to claim a benefit. 
Once the struggle was joined on that basis, however, 
MacDonald suffered another blow through the pub- 
lication of the Zinovieff letter. Whether the letter 
is genuine or forged, whether MacDonald used it 
or it was used against him, the exposé helped to bear 
him down, enabling the opposition to declare him 
either fool or knave. 

For an inexperienced party that occupied power 
by sufferance through only nine months, the Labor- 
ites carried themselves well. In the long run, their 
moderation at home and courage abroad must be 
remembered to their credit. Indeed, only in foreign 
affairs were they free to move. Neither opponent 
dared to trip Labor’s foreign policy; consequently, 
MacDonald’s direct methods in international peace- 
making brought results to Europe without serious 
opposition at home until the medium of exchange 
shifted from fair words to hard cash. At that point, 
the stern common sense of the British people stiff- 
ened into resistance. 

In so far as Conservative gains represent reaction, 
they are merely temporary. The long swing of 
British history reveals a political struggle against 
feudal survivals in which, through compromise, 
the common man eventually gains his point. There 
have been conservative decades and generations, 
but the centuries since Magna Charta have all been 
liberalizing centuries. 


But the Liberal losses are discouraging to all 
lovers of sane social progress. If they presage the 
extinction of the Liberal party or its reduction to 
insignificance for an extended period, so much the 
worse for Britain. Historically, that party has stood 
for the broadening of freedom “from precedent to 
precedent,” for continuing adjustments between 
the changing concepts of the rights of man and 
property. Capitalism and Labor Unionism are both 
the fruits of materialist philosophy, while Liberal- 
ism remains idealistic, placing the nebulous welfare 
of Society and the State ahead of the concrete wel- 
fare of the classes. If the British Liberal party, 
with this high heritage, is ground to dust between 
the two giant wheels in the modern mills of the 
gods, the world will be the loser no less than 
Great Britain. 


China’s Strong Man 


— Feng Yu-hsiang assumed control of the 
properties of the Peking government, a dif- 
ferent, if a no more hopeful, figure stepped into 
the spotlight of China’s turbulent political stage. 
During the past twelve years of the history of the 
Chinese republic many “Men of the Hour” have 
held temporary power. Since Yuan Shih-kai, 
however, there has been no leader whose achieve- 
ments corresponded, in any degree, to the demands 
of the situation for a deliverer. Yuan Shih-kai 
fell victim to an overmastering ambition, after 
he had attained to an eminence unequaled by 
any other Chinese statesman since the Boxer 
Rebellion. And of those who came after Yuan, 
the majority, long before they could lay claim to 
any eminence whatever, fell victims to the same 
temptation. 

Now, however, comes Feng Yu-hsiang, and 
there are those who insist that China’s strong man 
has arrived. Certainly, from the Chinese point of 
view, General Feng represents a different sort of 
militarist from any that has been known in the 
country. His break with Wu Pei-fu, under whom he 
served in the Yangtze Valley and whom he has 
supplanted at Peking, can be traced back to the 
time when Feng refused to “squeeze” Wu’s province 
for the benefit of the war lord. For that offense, 
Feng’s division was sent to Peking, where it could no 
longer interfere with the looting policies of Wu. 
But Peking, as it has now turned out, was the 
wrong place to send General Feng. 

Personally, Feng is a man of extraordinary 
physique. He is six feet two inches in height and of 
massive proportions. Feng’s army of some forty 
thousand troops is noted throughout China. No 
such body of men has ever been seen in the recent 
history of Chinese soldiery. Where Feng wages war, 
he puts into practice some of the Christianity which 
he professes. There has never been, so far as the 
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records go, a case where Feng’s men plundered, 
where they took from villages supplies for which 
they did not pay, where they were proved to have 
been guilty of those excesses which are a part of war 
as it is waged in China — and elsewhere. 

Feng’s policy, now that he has assumed control 
at Peking, seems based upon a desire to bring about 
peace, as quickly as possible, by interfactional 
codperation. No other policy, clearly, could meet 
with wide approval from the Chinese people them- 
selves. Allied with Feng are other leaders, such as 
W. W. Yen and C. T. Wang, both Yale graduates, 
whose codperation adds considerable strength to 
the Feng régime. 

It is significant that Feng is feared by the 
reactionary, militaristic group more than any other 
Chinese. He has only commanded a division of 
troops, but, as one military governor put it, “Feng 
can’t be bribed and we fear him.” If that principle 
can be upheld by Feng himself and made the 
basis for the policy he will introduce, it is altogether 
likely that the Chinese republic may be purged of 
its degenerate leadership, and a new statesmanship 
appear capable of initiating constructive politics. 


Another Blow at Isolation 
i ee French recognition of the Soviet govern- 


ment is the logical outcome of a preélection 
promise made by Herriot before his accession to 
power. That it should be timed some forty-eight 
hours before the British election would have been 
significant a week ago, but coming on top of Mac- 
Donald’s evident attempt to dodge the Russian 
issue, it could hardly be considered a helpful gesture. 
For a gesture is all that it is. Russia’s crying need is 
capital not official diplomatic relations. True, the 
latter may make it easier to secure the former, but 
in the long run, nothing but the security offered by 
the good faith and economic practice of the Soviet 
government will bring a cent to Moscow. France is 
hardly in a frame of mind or in a financial position 
to loan money to Russia, and should Herriot make 
any attempt in that direction he would, like Mac- 
Donald, find that his position as Premier was in 
jeopardy. Already, his anticlerical attitude has 
weakened his internal position so materially that 
his tenure of office may be a matter of weeks only. 
An effort to turn what is now but a hollow victory 
for Moscow into an effective helping hand would 
immediately bring on his downfall. 


An Airy Touch 


OMMANDER ZACHARY LANSDOWNE of 
the airship Shenandoah, back in Lakehurst 
from a successful flight to Seattle via San Diego, has 
let enthusiasm for his service run away with his 
judgment. At the close of that remarkable exploit 


in air navigation, he was quoted as saying that with 
hangars on the Pacific Coast, the United States can 
dominate the Pacific with dirigibles. 

On its face, this is absurd. Germany, within easy 
distance of London and with many dirigibles at her 
command, could not dominate the English Channel, 
Airship after airship crashed in flames to English 
soil. How, then, with but two airships available, and 
one of them expressly exempt from war duty, 
can the United States dominate the vast reaches of 
the Pacific from the air? Even with our present 
equipment multiplied many times, the task would 
still be too great. 

The world’s largest ocean will never become the 
millpond of a single power. On our way to that 
goal, we would have to trample down ancient 
civilizations firmly rooted on its western shores as 
well as the opposition of united Europe. France, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands have interests 
and possessions there greater than our own. By 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, Australia and New 
Zealand have recently acquired Pacific islands. 
The United States can no more dominate the 
Pacific than it can dominate the Atlantic. 

Moreover, why should we dominate the Pacific 
even if it were possible? Before giving interviews 
on Pacific problems, naval officers should spend an 
hour reading the Washington four-power treaty. 
There they will find a determined effort by sovereign 
powers to avoid, in the interest of peace, domination 
of open seas by any one of them. To stop that 
devastating competition, the Washington treaty 
sets up a community of interest, limits fortifications 
and armaments, and provides for the settlement of 
subsequent disputes by the conference method. 
Both of our legitimate and continuing interests in 
the Pacific — the protection of our shores and the 
open door for trade — are amply safe under’ this 
arrangement. While the Washington treaty holds, 
it is extremely bad taste for public servants to talk 
of our dominating the Pacific by aircraft or any 
other means. 


The Government Organ 


HEN Edward B. McLean secured the services 

of George Harvey as editorial director of the 
Washington Post, the public realized that he was 
enlisting the aid of the cleverest political strategist 
of the Republican party. What it did not realize was 
that Mr. Harvey was within a few months to assume 
the réle of mouthpiece for President Coolidge. 
No other interpretation can be given to the editorial 
recently published in the Post which, after predict- 
ing the President’s attitude in the event of the 
election being thrown into the House, concludes 
with these words: “We speak truly, surely, and 
irrevocably upon the highest authority.” In the 
language of the press, this means, “What we’ saj; 
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we say with the full knowledge and authority of the 
President.” 

The practice of having an organ of expression not 
absolutely official has been indulged in by Presi- 
dents, statesmen, and politicians in many countries. 
It permits public men to declare policies without 
being bound by them. In that respect, therefore, 
no criticism can be attached to the President. But 
if he found it expedient to secure a mouthpiece, 
we regret that he should have chosen a publisher 
in disrepute because of the oil scandals and an 
editor whose rise to fame is due to his manipulations 
of anticonvention politics, first in one party and 
then in the other. 


The Lady and the Zealot 


bie American people may well pray to be 
delivered from their friends. Mr. S. Stanwood 
Menken, president of the National Security League, 
thinks so highly of the United States and so little 
of the American people, that he does not want us 
to listen to anyone who may corrupt our national 
morale. Evidently, he does not trust us to discern 
the false from the true. 

Mr. Menken’s latest obsession is that of keeping 
Countess Kérolyi off the American lecture plat- 
form. He says the countess is a Communist, called 
“Red Catherine” by her neighbors in Hungary. 
Well, what of that? If she talks too much com- 
munism hereabouts, someone will stop her. Free 
speech has become a myth even for American 
citizens, and foreign guests can claim no immunity 
from police interference. But even if the visiting 
lady talks as redly as possible, why should Menken 
shiver? American lecture audiences are not the 
stuff of which revolutions are made. 

There are no more peaceful, discriminating per- 
sons in the world than inveterate lecture-goers. 
Millions of us have been listening to William Jen- 
nings Bryan for years, with frequent outbursts of 
applause and numerous Chautauqua salutes. But 
that is as far as it went. We never made him Presi- 
dent. Against overseas competition, our best lis- 
teners maintain perennially a calm front. They 
swallowed the worst that Margot Asquith could 
say of her friends without even a grimace, and 
they have been known to fall peacefully asleep 
before the cynical W. L. George and the colorful 
John Cowper Powys. 

Considering how well our devoted lecture-goers 


pay for their harmless habit, they are entitled to 


a thrill now and then. If Countess Karolyi can 
teally stir them, we feel they should not be denied 
that great adventure. And we promise Mr. Menken 
that it will not go any further. No one ever slept 
over a lecture-born impulse without thinking better 
of it the next morning. No countess, be she ever so 
rosy, can give Uncle Sam his coup de grace. 


Doubtful Ethics 
‘THE action of the British Foreign Office in 


making public a letter alleged to have been 
signed by Zinovieff and addressed to the central 
committee of the British Communist party appears 
on the surface to be a political device calculated 
to allow MacDonald to wriggle out of a position 
which has undoubtedly cost him many Liberal 


‘votes. The Zinovieff letter, if authentic, is a damna- 


ble document. But the Zinovieff letter, if a forgery, 
which from rather obvious internal evidence it 
appears to be, is even more damnable. In either case, 
the fact of its publication, while only an incident 
in the British election, should serve a useful purpose. 
It forces a close scrutiny of the interwoven activities 
of the Soviet government with those of the Com- 
munist Internationale, and likewise questions the 
ethics of a Foreign Office making partisan capital 
out of a doubtful document. 

Last January, by way of putting in evidence 
Soviet propaganda in the United States, Mr. 
Hughes made public a letter signed by Zinovieff 
and addressed to the readers of a new Communist 
paper about to be published in Chicago. This came 
just at a time when the Senate was discussing the 


subject of Russian recognition. The letter itself, . 


though less violent than the one now attributed to 
Zinovieff, was none the less thoroughly distasteful. 
Immediately after its publication, it was disowned 
by the Soviet government, in spite of the fact that 
it had previously been published in the official 
Moscow Pravda, and Mr. Zinovieff as president of 
the Communist Internationale was declared to be 
a very different person from Mr. Zinovieff, a mem- 
ber of the “inner circle” of the Soviet government. 
This Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde relationship has been 
a constant source of bewilderment, and the re- 
newed statement by the Soviet government in this 
instance that it cannot be held responsible for the 
action of its alter ego must be accepted with 
decided skepticism. 

On the other hand, unless the British Foreign 
Office had convincing proof of the genuineness of its 
present revelation, the ethics of its action were 
execrable. That proof should be laid on the table 
at once, or else MacDonald should accept the Soviet 
offer to have the whole question determined by an 
arbitral tribunal. In justice to any government, no 
matter what our views of it may be, a charge as 
serious as the one preferred against Moscow should 
be sifted to the bottom. No political party, and least 
of all the British Labor party, can afford to let a 
suspicion exist that it has for partisan purposes 
utilized a diplomatic trick reminiscent of the state- 
craft of the Middle Ages and certain to do irrepara- 
ble damage to the newly created spirit of mutual 
confidence, growing out of the international nego- 
tiations of the summer, which exists today in Europe. 
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Steel—The Skeleton of 
Civilization 
OME three thousand years ago, in the cold 
ashes of a vanished fire, primitive man found 
a peculiar black substance which, to his 


fumbling curiosity, showed many valuable qualities. 
Adopting this material as his tool, man carried it 


with him through centuries of perilous advancement’ 


until, having learned the ways of his tool with 
accelerated intimacy, he has perfected his organiza- 
tion of life to an extent impossible without its aid. 

In primitive times, self-preservation was para- 
mount, and steel became the principal ally in defense 
as well as conquest, with victory the reward - of 
those who bore the superior weight of metal, and 
the first spoils of that victory the very metal 
which had been the defense of the conquered. 
Through the ages, steel was the ally in war, in 
industry, then in war again, and in 1870, Germany 
withdrew behind her boundaries which had been 
extended to include Alsace and Lorraine, rich in 
ores and equipped, as no other section of Europe, 
to supply this basic aid to civilization, while France 
nursed the wounds left by their amputation. In 
_ 1918, France triumphantly rejoiced in the recovery 
of her lost territory, and later, to insure indemnity, 
possessed herself of the Ruhr, Germany’s greatest 
asset — her great steel plants and iron mines. Thus 
has steel risen in importance from a humble tool to a 
medium of exchange in early commerce, then a 
wealth jealously guarded by nations. Japan, it is 
rumored, will resent our recent exclusion of her 
emigrants and make war. She must first find an 
ally, is the reply, for she has no steel within her 
boundaries, and how can a nation fight without steel? 

Whether or not warfare has an effect toward 
ultimate refinement of civilization, it does avail 
itself to the utmost of this greatest ally-of progress. 
Many columns of space and much breath were used 
during the last conflict in bemoaning the great 
waste of resources— millions of tons of steel 
hurled across battle lines and sunk in the. seas, 
diverted from their most beneficial use and lost 
forever to the pursuits of peaceful advancement. 
And the United States, producing by far the greatest 
tonnage of steel products of any nation, holds the 
balance of power and is eagerly sought as an ally. 

Today, in times of more or less peace, men ac- 
knowledge the importance of steel by looking toward 
its production statistics as the most reliable business 
weather vane, gauging their plans for the future on 
the indications shown by the steel industry. The 
“Unfilled Tonnage Reports” show in monthly 
tabulation whether it is wise to go ahead with 
business expansion or to “‘sit tight.” Men know from 
these figures whether the world is consuming happily 
and busily, or whether it is frightened and idle. 


In spite of their importance, however, men do 
not appreciate the significance of these figures, 
five or six of them in a row, each digit representing 
tons of two thousand two hundred and forty 
pounds; they do not picture the magnificent con. 
centration of labor which masses itself behind those 
cold estimates. The driving effort of armies of 
sweating men and gigantic machines goes on day 
and night, in good business and bad, in order that 
the incessant demands of our intricate civilization 
may be met — and those outside the trade see only 
the figures. The spectacle of great open ore pits, 
the trainloads of ore, the slow procession of huge 
steamers, the roaring furnaces which tower one 
hundred feet in the air, the splitting, man-con- 
trolled cataracts of molten steel goes on day after 
day. The fact that brick and steel walls conceal all 
but the pyrotechnics of the Bessemer Converter 
prevents the world from being reminded of the 
dramatic necessity of its demands upon the in. 
dustry. The matter-of-fact reticence of the industry 
itself conceals its most spectacular production, 
while the universal presence of steel in service 
makes it so familiar to the man in the street that 
he gives it not a thought. He sees a flying motor 
car or a sleek locomotive, he admires the airy 
gracefulness of a ponderous bridge, he stands 
aghast at the towering structures which puny man 
has thrown against the clouds, but the material 
which makes these feats possible does not excite his 
imagination at all. Into every phase of his life 
steel has helpfully insinuated itself, supplying the 
framework on which his enjoyment of living is so 
thoughtlessly erected. Beginning in the morning, 
when he first opens his eyes after a comfortable rest 
on steel springs, and continuing throughout the en- 
tire day, it is difficult for him to find an instrument 
of his life that is not dependent upon steel as a 
basic constituent. 

Perhaps the fact that steel is literally the skel- 
eton of man’s civilization prevents his thinking of 
it as a beneficent commodity. He gives no thought 
to his own skeleton, which carries him so efficiently 
through his life, until a part of it breaks and he 
is helpless. He suffers pain, he calls for assistance in 
great panic, and urges the greatest care in mending 
the break, for the breaking of any bone upsets the 
whole cycle of his activities. How much more would 
man’s great intricacy of civilization be sickened if 
its steel skeleton were broken — steel production 
stopped? Not only the skeleton, the framework on 
which he has constructed his easy life, but the very 
sinews of codrdination would be severed. The life- 
giving flow of commerce would cease, all sorts 0 
communication would be silenced, cultural advance- 
ment would wither and die, and he would revert 
once more to the primitive days of club, and fire, 
and the fumbling discovery of a new ally in aggres 


sion and defense. 
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Growing Pains of Government 


I. Increases of Size and Extent in Federal Control 
By Donald Wilhelm | 


Editor's Note: — This is the first of a series of articles examining the widening activity of the Federal 
government in fields hitherto neglected or placed under the jurisdiction of the individual States. 


ning directly from the United States Govern- 

ment to the individual. This line symbolized the 
periodic influence on his government that the citizen 
exercised at the polls. Presidents, Senators, and Con- 
gressmen trod it with dignity and pride. Once a year, 
or once in four years, they made the momentous 
journey to Washington. Generally, there was no other 
contact between the government and the citizen save 
along that one line. Mark it down thus on a map of 
the United States. For the citizen put a dot, for the 
government, a star. Draw a line between them. 

Acentury later what do we find? 

On our map there is no longer one precious line. 
Instead, if you stretch a line from the government 
to represent each line of contact between Washing- 
ton and the citizen, there is such a veritable tangle 
of lines that the map of the United States almost 
disappears from view. 

The government tells us what we properly may 
eat and drink and maintains a vast system of lines 


| | \OR nearly a century there was just one line run- 


continuously at work to see that we behave. It in- 


vestigates and regulates our food supply, our meat 
supply, in many instances, our milk supply as well. 
It has a vast communicating system to teach the 
farmer how to work his soil, and another system to 
teach his wife how she shall feed her family and run 
her home. It tells us how we shall keep our books, 
how the banker shall behave — what interest he 
shall ask, how his business shall be run. It builds 
roads, and tells the States how and why they can 
codperate. It advertises our individual earnings. It 
dictates what we shall pay to travel, and tinkers with 
every aspect of transportation in one way or an- 
other. It arbitrates and ameliorates and investigates. 

If, of old, a precious single line symbolized the 
rightful relationship between the citizen and the 
government, clearly that relationship has been 
vastly altered. Making all due allowance for national 
growth, and natural increase in the size of the gov- 
ermment accordingly, the fact still remains that 
during the last hundred years not only has the 
government increased the number of its personnel 
nine times faster than our population has increased, 
but it has also multiplied its contacts with the in- 
creased population about one hundred times. The 
citizen is no longer like a sentinel deferred to peri- 
odically and always ready at call; he is no longer a 


free agent, proud of his right to govern himself and 
his own affairs while confident that his government 
stalwartly does only those few essential things that it 
alone can do. Instead, he is a dot on a landscape 


- smothered with lines of influence and authority 


whose other end is Washington. Of old, he felt that, 
in his measure, he was master of affairs in Washing- 
ton; now he is informed that he is a servant instead, 
since, in return for its many ministrations unto him, 
the government, combined with the States, has 
two and one half million laws to see that he shall 
serve his country adequately. 

It is easy to increase, and most difficult todecrease, 
the size of a government like our own. It deals in hu- 
man destinies; it is a kind of touchstone on which 
whole generations have made their marks. Years and 
traditions operate to solidify it; it cannot easily, if 
ever, revise its formulas. It cannot tear itself down 
and build anew. It is like:.an obelisk built stone on 
stone, to endure forever, and almost every stone in it 
is irreplaceable. 

To take an instance in point: Mr. Harding had 
been nominated. In Washington, a man of proven 
genius in organizing and reorganizing great enter- 
prises nearly all over the world sat in his study in 
conference with other men of influence and ability 
hardly less than his own. He reaffirmed, and they 
agreed, what Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and Wil- 
son, and no end of other authorities had set down — 
that no President could adequately or safely man- 
age the ten departments and twenty-three independ- 
ent agencies until their multitudinous activities 
were, for the first time in half a century, reorganized. 
Then, in an hour, he showed, on sheets of paper still 
preserved, how, inacorporation, sucha reorganization 
could be ordered, almost overnight. Both great par- 
ties favored such reorganization in their platforms. 
Both candidates pledged themselves to assist in ac- 
complishing it. President Harding appointed a repre- 
sentative and gave every encouragement to a joint 
committee of Congressmen and Senators already at 
grips with the problem. There was a great public 
sentiment for it. Yet, though three years have passed, 
years in which we have had overwhelming evidence 
of organic mal-functioning in our Government, this 
reform still hammers on the doors of Congress, and 
there is no ground for the belief that it is much fur- 
ther along than when Mr. Harding was nominated. 
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The precepts of the modern science of reorganizing 
large enterprises, though they hold and accomplish 
miracles in business and industrial life, clearly do 
not obtain in our Government. It is delusion and 
snare to imagine that they do. 


ET our Government is vastly larger, infinitely 

more intricate, overwhelmingly more important 
than any corporation. It hasn’t the advantage, like 
the United States Steel Corporation, of devoting it- 
self to one major commodity and its products; and 
it has vastly more establishments than the 127 
plants of the steel corporation.: It isn’t performing, 
like the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, one central function; it has more functions, af- 
fords more kinds of service than one could itemize 
in a Sears-Roebuck catalogue, and influences more 
lives, has contacts with more human beings, governs 
more destinies than all our corporations combined. In 
some essential aspects, it comprehends all corpora- 
tions, all Americans, and almost every interest. 

It had, during the war, nearly a million employees, 
not to count millions more of our soldiery and 
others indirectly dependent upon it. It deflated, of 
course, after the Armistice, though even then defla- 
tion came hard. Now, starting from figures. vastly 
greater in all ways than those of any pre-war year, 
it is growing again. At the beginning of the present 
year, there were 544,671 employees, a gain of ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent over 1914. One of 
every seventy-five wage earners in the United States 
is now on the Federal pay roll. 

Our half million of Federal employees annually re- 
ceive in salary upward of $700,000,000, which is 
nearly a fourth more than were our total Federal ex- 
penditures chargeable against ordinary receipts in 
1g0o. In that year, these expenditures amounted to 
$520,860,847. Now, our ordinary expenditures, for 
the fiscal year 1923, not including any provision for 
the bonus nor any public debt reductions nor any al- 
lowance for the sinking fund established in 1921, 
mount up well above $3,000,000,000. 

Here, then, are only a few tokens that are reflected 
much more tangibly in our pocketbooks and in our 
individual aspirations than we may at once believe, 
of a new Federal phenomenon — size. 

A fairly typical example will serve to show how 
our Government encounters and grapples with size. 

It so happens that there are sixteen different Fed- 
eral units in six different departments having to do 
with ships, mariners, passengers, and related prob- 
lems in New York Harbor alone. To list some of 
these units: the Public Health Service, which, oddly 
enough, is in the Treasury, has a vital interest in the 
health of the crews and passengers on every ship 
coming into New York Harbor. The customs author- 
ities and the coast guard, who also report to the 
Treasury, have an interest in the matter. So has 
the Steamboat Inspection Service, which is in the 


Department of Commerce, and the Immigration 
Service, which is in the Department of Labor. The 
radio equipment of all ocean-going vessels has to be 
inspected by the Bureau of Navigation, which is in 
Commerce. If the vessel is one belonging to the Ship. 
ping Board, another governmental agency is inter. 
ested. If the mariner has anything to report or any 
need of information about lighthouses and buoys, 
he must apply to the Lighthouse Service, in Com. 
merce. If he needs charts, he must apply to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, in Commerce, to the 
Geodetic Office of the Navy, or, if he wants Great 
Lakes charts, he must apply to the War Department. 
Many of these interested agencies have their own 
vessels. There is no consolidated office for the con. 
venience of anyone concerned; even if you want 
such a simple thing as a passport, you go to still an. 
other department not above mentioned. There is no 
single authority, unless, in.an emergency, the Presi- 
dent be considered as such. No President or Cabinet 
member can alter the situation, even though it is es- 
timated that a saving of $100,000 a year in govern. 
ment funds alone could be made, not to count the 
saving the public could make. Only Congress can 
improve the situation by untangling its own red tape. 


7 should be added, to show how well Congress dis- 
poses, that there are, according to analysis made 
by the American Red Cross, upward of thirty Fed- 
eral units having to do with what the typical city 
considers public health work. There are nineteen 
having to do with aviation. There are thirty-nine 
concerned with engineering, architectural, and pub- 
lic-works activities. Nineteen are engaged with dif 
ferent kinds of hydraulic construction; sixteen are 
authorized to do work on rivers and harbors; ten 
have to dowith public land. And one might add many 
more such parodoxes in administration to the list. 
Size breeds another Federal phenomenon — reach. 
Reach accounts for a goodly breed of organic ills. 
In the reconstruction days following the Civil 
War, Congress unwittingly turned a corner of 
steadily increasing importance by making provision 
for Federal assistance to what became known 4s 
“land grant” colleges. From this precedent evolved, 
toward the end of the century, other applications of 
schemes by which the government entered, in patt- 
and-part arrangement, with States and counties, to 
accomplish purposes of value to the country at 
large. From giving encouragement to education, we 
turned to giving agricultural training to farmers, and 
have built up a corps of county agents continuously 
at work in virtually every State. Inching a step 
further, we added home demonstration agents 
teach the farmer’s wife how to do her canning, how 
to care for the family and the baby, and much else 
Likewise, we entered upon vast schemes for f 
building. Then, we got into public health work, 
hand-in-hand with the States and counties. * 
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Such extension work, which is not to be con- 
fused with a vast and steadily increasing amount of 
regulatory work done by the government — such as 
meat inspection, disease control, banking control, 
radio control, trade control, and railroad control — 
has had distinct popularity. It has met with negligi- 
ble resistance from advocates of State’s rights ex- 
cept in Illinois and in New England, where the 
rightfulness of the government venturing, under the 
provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act, into codp- 
erative promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy was contested. The South, 
oddly enough, has been, even during the decades 
when the Civil War was in mind, the stronghold, 
along with the Northwest, of the extension idea. It 
has indisputable advantages. Health, for instance, 
has as one of its enemies contagious disease, which is 
no respecter of State lines. And often the Federal 
government has demonstrated the advantages to 
motorists in unifying road systems in ways that the 
States alone likely would not do. Again, our farm 


population has without question prospered from 
Federal leadership exerted by the extension plan. 
But the larger thought has to do with the reactions 
from this plan upon the organics of the government 
itself. If the advantages more than balance the re- 
sults of adding new burdens to the Federal machin- 
ery, then, no doubt, it were wholly desirable that 
extension work should be even further extended. It 
might even be desirable eventually for the govern- 
ment to find ways and means to accomplish more of 
its regulatory work hand-in-hand with the States, 
should they signify their willingness, as a device to 
throw back upon the States more of the obligations 
of self-government. If, however, every point of con- 
tact between the Federal government and the 
individual citizen is a potential point of danger or 
undesirable expense; or if our supreme need is to 
dissociate to the greatest possible extent the gov- 
ernment and the individual citizen, so that we may 
get back to the old-time ideal of the fathers of the 
country; then quite another course is in order. 


Murder 


By. Frederick E. Venn 


MERICANS live in an orgy, a revel, a carnival, 
of homicide — of murder and of manslaugh- 
ter. No one knows exactly how many people 

are murdered in the United States every year. The 
Bureau of the Census keeps account of the homicides 
that occur in the “registration area,” which con- 
tains eighty-two per cent of the population of the 
country. In the year 1921, there were 7,545 deaths 
by violence within this area, a rate of 9,178 for the 
entire population. Each year there are about 8.5 
homicides for every hundred thousand people. In a 
hundred and fifty years, if we keep up the present 
rate, we shall have murdered about 1,500,000 human 
beings — more than have fallen in all the wars of the 
United States in the years that it has been a nation. 
Chicago had 312 homicides in 1921, 331 in 1922, 
and 389 in 1923. It is keeping up its “murder a day” 
for 1924. Chicago now leads all of our cities in the 
number of killings. New York is a relatively gentle 
place; in 1921, it reported 340 homicides; in 1922, 
it had 337, and in 1923, only 308. But Chicago, for 
all its blood, is far from being our most murderous 
city if the death rate is considered instead of the 
total number of deaths. In the entire registration 
area, in 1922, the death rate from homicide was 8.4 
for every hundred thousand inhabitants. In Chicago, 
the rate was 11.8 — somewhat, but not strikingly, 
above the rate for the whole registration area. The 
next year Chicago’s rate rose to 13.6. The city of 
New York had a rate of 5.8 in 1922, and dropped to 





5.2 in 1923. Memphis, Tennessee, stood at the head 
of the list, with a homicide rate of 67.4 in 1922, and 
65 in 1923. Jacksonville, Florida, was only a little 
behind, with a rate of 61.7 in 1923. A large negro 
population is always accompanied by a high rate in 
homicide. In the registration area, the homicidé rate 
for whites was 5.6 in 1922, while for colored, it stood 
at the startling figure of 34.7. 

America is the most murderous country in the 
world. In a recent issue of an insurance paper (the 
Spectator of New York), the average rates of homi- 
cide in a number of countries were given as follows: 
United States, 1g11-’21 — 7.2 per hundred thou- 
sand; Italy, 1910-20 — 3.6; Australia, 1911-20 
— 1.9; South Africa, 1912—"18 — 1.8; New Zealand, 
IglI—22 —o0.9; Ireland, 1911-19—0o0.9; Spain, 
IglI—17 — 0.9; Norway, Ig10o—19 — 0.8; England 
and Wales, 1g11-’21 —0.8; Quebec, 1911-21 — 
0.5; Ontario, 1911-21 — 0.5; Scotland, 1g11-’21 — 
0.4; Holland, 1911-18 — 0.3; Switzerland, 1911-20 
—o.2. Evidently, a murder is quite an event in 
Switzerland. America is seventy-two times as 
murderous as Switzerland. But America is not only 
the most murderous country in the world; it is 
rapidly becoming more murderous. Census reports 
show that the homicide rate rose gradually from 6.6 
in 1912 to 8.5 in 1921. It fell back a trifle — to 8.4 — 
in 1922, but that cannot be taken as an indication of 
a downward tendency, as there have been other 
temporary declines in earlier years. 
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While we have been letting our homicide rate 
grow, England and Wales, with a rate which is only 
a small fraction of ours, have been lowering theirs. 
Comparison of the United States.and England in the 
matter of murder rates is frequently made. With 
murders in the United States totaling more than 
nine thousand in 1921, there were but two hundred 
and two in all England and Wales. 


FUNDAMENTAL reason for this difference in 
relativenumbersof murders may be found in the 
laws defining and fixing punishment for homicides. 
English law presumes all homicide to be “malicious, 
and therefore murder, unless it is either justified by 
the command or permission of the law, excused on 
the ground of accident or self-preservation, or 
alleviated into manslaughter by being the involun- 
tary consequence of some act not strictly lawful or 
occasioned by some sudden and sufficiently violent 
provocation.” The jury determines the truth of the 
facts offered in justification or alleviation, and the 
question of the support which, if found to be true, 
they can afford the plea, is decided by the court. 
There is no gradation under the English system; all 
unlawful killing is of a single degree of guilt, unless 
it can be reduced to manslaughter. The American 
codes and common law recognize degrees of culpa- 
bility in murder, and in some of the States, for pur- 
poses of punishment, discrimination is made by 
establishing statutory degrees in manslaughter. An 
act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, which became a 
law in 1794, provides that “‘all murder which shall 
be perpetrated by means of peison or by lying in 
wait or by any other kind of willful, deliberate, and 
premeditated killing, or which shall be committed in 
the perpetration of or attempt to perpetrate any 
arson, rape, robbery, or burglary shall be deemed 
murder of the first degree; and all other kinds of 
murder shall be deemed murder of the second 
degree.” These definitions have been written into 
the law of many of the other States, and are the chief 
distinguishing feature of our laws on capital crime. 
In theory, a crime is an offense against the sover- 
eign — the States in our country, and the crown in 
England. Under the primitive systems of govern- 
ment, before society was arranged into an order of 
mutual protection and dependence, acts which are 
now punished by the government in its own behalf 
were recognized as wrongs against the individual or 
his family, and atonement was only to be had by 
direct acts of revenge — a practice which persisted 
in the vendetta of Corsica and the “‘blood feud” of 
our Western and Southern States. An early departure 
from this system is recorded in the English law which 
was effective during the Norman period, and until 
the middle of the Fourteenth Century, establishing 
a fine which was exacted from the “hundred,” or 
community of a hundred families, in which the 
murder was committed. Thus, the obligation of the 


community was recognized, and the fine, which was 
paid to the king and to the family of the deceased, 
was a symbol of the discredit which attached to the 
social group lax in providing protection for its 
members. Later, when an increased capacity for 
organization was developed, the interest of the king 
was sublimated directly to the criminal, and the 
crime became a concern of the central government, 

In England, a murder is still regarded, not only by 
jurists and scholars, but also by the man who kills, 
as an offense against the crown, punishable by 
death. The feeling against the intended victim js 
submerged by awe at the magnitude of the crime. 
Premeditated murder, which from the earliest times 
has been regarded as the most heinous form of the 
crime, becomes a venture in which the murderer 
must balance his emotion against the whole force of 
government, the almost complete certainty of being 
apprehended, and the absolute assurance of death if 
he is caught. It is a determined man who will take 
the risk; human existence provides few contingencies 
which will move him sufficiently to kill. 

This deterrent to the cold-blooded planning of 
murder serves as a powerful check on the “allevi- 
ated” forms of homicide. The taking of human life 
does not occur to a subject under a legal system so 
efficacious. He is removed from murder; it is a 
sufficiently rare and serious crime to be thought of 
only with dread and horror. It is not expected of 
him, by the people or by the civil authorities. 


” the United States, the manufacture and sale of 
pistols is a most fertile cause of murder. The 
small and deadly revolver, so easily concealed, so 
easily-handled, and so easily disposed of, makes 
murder very convenient. Just a pull ofa little trig- 
ger, and the undesired is out of the way! Revolvers 
are obtained without much trouble by anyone who 
wishes to commit murder. If the law of the State in 
which he lives forbids the purchase and possession of 
one without a license, the criminal has it shipped to 
him from another State. Mail-order houses sell 
these deadly weapons, and even advertise especially 
dainty models for women. Seventy-three per cent of 
our homicides are committed with firearms, and 
nearly all of these are with pistols. Nearly seven 
thousand are killed by pistols in this country each 
year; in England and Wales there are sixteen. 
Can there be any satisfactory reason for permit- 
ting this widespread sale of short-length firearms? 
If it be true that possession of a pistol is a necessary 
precaution for a law-abiding citizen, surely ouf 
system of law enforcement is at fault. A man buying 
a revolver is not marked as being a potential crim! 
nal any more than if he bought a burglar alarm ora 
window lock — indeed, it would be regarded as 4 
very similar purchase in the way of prudence for 
the owner of a detached or isolated home. Yet, when 
the threat of attack and the (Continued on page 380) 
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FIGHTING THE RED DEMON OF 


THE FOREST 


The Warfare of the Forest Rangers Against Destruction by Fire 
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OREST fires are the 

cause of one of our 
most serious economic 
wastes. In a single year, 
losses to lumber and other 
property have reached 
$17,000,000—all through 
the pernicious ravages of 
wildfire. Although thou- 
sands of these fires are re- 
ported each-year to the 


men who watch constantly in their lonely posts, eighty per 
cent of them might be avoided, say the forest rangers. Careless 
tourists whose camp fires are not properly extinguished and 





In such an observatory, a man is stationed from 

daylight to dark during all the dangerous fire 

months, his entire duty being to watch for signs of 
forest fire smoke 


of the Great American Timberlands 





(Photos by courtesy of U.S. Forest Service) 


A lonely observation station perched high on a 

-mountain top. Constant watch is required to enable 

workers to reach the scene before the fire gets too big 
to control 


yond human bounds. 
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thoughtless smokers are re- 
sponsible for many of the. 
disasters which, during the 
first three weeks of July, 
destroyed 168,489 acres in 
California alone. Only pub- 


lic realization of the vast 


importance of preserving 


a great national resource 
can save much of our valu- 
able timberland. In the 


meantime, Federal and State authorities are combating an 
evil which each year presents a greater threat of reaching be- 





An efficient means of covering the ground in road- 

less country. Time is the important factor in 

fighting forest fires, just as it is in checking a blaze 
in a crowded tenement district 





Barriers against the crawling 
flames. Wide banks of fresh 
earth keep the fire from spread- 
ing through the underbrush, and 
felled trees do not take fire as 


quickly as standing growth 
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A challenge from the ruthless 
foe of the woodlands. A fire 
must gain considerable head- 
way before it attracts the at- 
tention of a distant observer. 
Four out of five should never 
start at all. These two photo- 
graphs show forest fires, two 
hours after starting, driven by a 
high wind 
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Axes, shovels, and water 
— the simple equipment 
of the fire fighters. But 
science contributes her 
part, too, with radio and 
*planes as helpful auxil- 
iaries in spreading 
the alarm 


IG 


One of the meanest jobs 
in the world is fighting 
fire. Forest rangers re- 
cruit volunteers from the 
surrounding districts to 
assist in their dangerous 
work. Below is shown 
a pack train carrying 
supplies to the fighters 
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Peasants in Power 
_ By Alfred Pearce Dennis 


Special European Representative, U. S. Department of Commerce 


of the Adriatic to the port of Danzig on the 

Baltic roughly bisects Europe. Countries to 
the west of this line are for the most part highly 
industrialized, densely populated, with agriculture 
based on the principle of intension. None are self- 
supporting; all must import some food. In contrast, 
the countries to the east of this line are relatively 
sparsely settled, under-industrialized, with agricul- 
ture based on the principle of extension and all, with 
the exception of Greece and European Turkey, 
capable of growing a surplus of food. 

As between eastern and western Europe, a striking 
difference exists in the amount of brains put into 
agriculture. Let those dispute the proposition who 
will, but development in the art of soil cultivation 
roughly reflects development in the cultivation of 
the human intellect. Apparently, it takes no great 
amount of brains to tend a herd of sheep or hold a 
plow to a straight furrow. Farming is one of the most 
individualistic of all pursuits, and the sheep herder 
of today is essentially no different from what he was 
in the days of Abraham. The primary agricultural 


\" imaginary line drawn from Trieste at the head 


operation of plowing is unchanged in principle from . 


what it was when oxen were first yoked in the valley 
of the Nile or the Euphrates five thousand years ago. 
Yet, conceding all this to be true, it is well to remem- 
ber that while a hundred years ago it took three 


hours of human labor to produce a bushel of wheat, © 
’ the average for the world today has been reduced to 
| about ten minutes. 


The gain of a century in mental effort is worth all 
the gains in muscular effort since the beginning of 
time. And as between western and eastern Europe, 
the people of the west have been the first to appropri- 
ate for agriculture the gifts of chemistry and mining. 
If a man wants a lesson in skillful soil management, 
let him go to Denmark, Holland, Germany, or 
Belgium, but it is in western Europe that the farmer, 
having summoned resources of both mind and 
muscle to his task, is asking of the land about the 
utmost it has to give. Any great expansion in intra- 
continental food supplies must be had in eastern 
rather than in western Europe. Theoretically, 
agriculture in eastern Europe may be lifted the whole 
distance that separates two stages in the cultural 
development of the race. In the temperate regions 
among the non-Jewish people of the world, the hog 
may be taken as a fair index of agricultural technic. 

The hog is one of the most adaptable of animals, 
and one of the cheapest to raise. The hog will shift for 
himself as either a field or forest animal, a general 





scavenger, or a domestic household parasite. The 
ratio of hogs in the United States to the population 
is fully six times as great as the number in European 
Russia. Serbia, with its heavy corn crop and great 
forests of oak and beech, is the best natural hog 
country in Europe. Suppose that the brains and 
organization that go into the Danish hog industry 
were put into the Serbian hog industry; the swift 
upsurge in Serbian agricultural prosperity would 
dimly indicate the immense undeveloped capacity 
for food growing in eastern Europe. The relative 
unproductiveness of the soil of eastern Europe 
reflects the low culture of the man who tills it. One 


_ finds there crude tools, ignorance of soil management, 


contempt for fertilizers, the pain of new ideas, the 
hidebound conservatism which distinguishes iso- 
lated, ignorant peasant communities. Except for the 
Bulgarians, no southeastern European peasantry ~ 
has displayed any marked mental curiosity or a 
passion for education. 


Pirro S of the per capita amount spent 
by Balkan countries on education in Ig1I2 are 
interesting. Statistics later than 1912 are not avail- 
able, but those of that year show that Turkey spent 
on education twenty cents per capita of population, 
Montenegro forty-one cents, Greece forty-eight 
cents, Serbia fifty-eight cents, Bulgaria $1.16. Of the 
army recruits of 1913, thirty per cent of the Greeks 
were illiterates, forty per cent of the Roumanians, 
yet only five per cent of the Bulgarians. Fully half 
of the populations of eastern Poland, Roumania, and 
European Russia are unable to read or write. Illiter- 
acy, of course, is higher among the peasants than 
townsmen. In certain peasant communities in Rou- 
mania, the illiterates are reckoned at eighty per cent 
of the population. 

The manorial estates were centers of culture in the 
peasant countries of eastern Europe before the war. 
These have been shattered by the explosive forces of 
the agrarian revolution, helping the peasant but 
hurting the national agriculture in every country 
from the Baltic buffer states to the Caspian Sea. 
There is something ironic in the fact that the Great 
War, which emancipated the peasant and endowed 
the landless man, should have thrust soil manage- 
ment back toward its crude primitive beginnings. 

The great landowner of eastern Europe may be 
compared to our ante bellum Southern plantation 
aristocrat — a man of leisure interested in the great 
world which lay beyond the narrow bourn of his 
own fields and forests. His class read books, enjoyed 
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good music and, like the cultured Athenians, were 
eager to know what was new and curious in the 
world. Such men had both the desire and the capacity 
to appropriate the fruits of modern science and ap- 
ply them to agriculture. They had the capital, the 
intelligence, and the agricultural technique to grow 
surplus grain for export. They had an interest in ex- 
port because they were dependent upon the external 
world for a great many things which their own world 
could not give. The whole course of the agrarian rev- 
olution in eastern Europe was to break up the great 
estates and parcel them out among landless men who 
had neither the capital, intelligence, nor agricultural 
technique to get out of the soil what it had to give. 

This parceling process was carried ruthlessly to 
its logical conclusion in Latvia and Esthonia. In 
Russia, the peasants simply seized the land. In old 
Roumania, the large scale ownership of cultivated 
land was cut down from forty-seven to eight per 
cent. In Germany and Austria, the post-war revolu- 
tion was social and political rather than agrarian. In 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, the change in the old 
order was essentially agrarian. But the national in- 
telligence in both cases was keen enough to perceive 
that the process could not be continued without 
doing an immense hurt to agriculture, hence the 
break-up of the big estates in both Poland and 
Czechoslovakia has been arrested. 

The forces of the agrarian revolution wrought 
more violently in Russia than any other country. 
The peasants seized the property of the great land- 
lords with neither show of legal authority nor pre- 
tense as to future compensation. But in Russia there 
was not so much land left to be seized. Since serfdom 
was abolished in 1861, the land-hungry peasant has 
been nibbling at the great estates. Of the cultivated 
land of 1914, probably not over fifteen per cent was 
farmed on a large scale, but it was this fifteen per 
cent that provided the bulk of the beets for sugar 
manufacture and the surplus of grain for export. 

The Bulgar peasant impresses one as being the 
most contented farmer in Europe. If by the con- 


tented man is meant one who has succeeded in es- 


tablishing harmony between his personal wants and 
his external lot, then one may hope to enjoy content- 
ment either by reducing one’s wants or by increasing 
the means for their satisfaction. The Bulgar attains 
the goal by reducing his wants. He lives so close 
to the soil that he was not bowled over by the war 
tornado which swept his country. 


‘ha forces of thought and feeling have swept 
over Europe in the past decade. The war, carried 
to the extreme of horror and anguish, may perhaps 
have drawn unsuspected blessings in its train. Out of 
the war years of hate, retrogression, and despair, has 
not humanity plucked here and there some elements 
of recompense? Will not history with her luminous 
eyes and balanced judgment grant that bettering 





the lot of the eastern European peasant is one 
of the by-products of the war and a thing worth 
fighting for? Yes, the landless man has come into his 
own, and many drifting, dependent wretches in Rus. 
sia, Roumania, and eastern Poland have at last 
struck root in the soil. Measured by the canons of 
distributive justice, the wisdom of the agrarian revo. 
lution is justified of her children. Should the goal of 
human effort be frankly utilitarian — the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number? Writing as an 
economist, I would not pretend to say, but this 
much is certain: landholding minorities in eastern 
Europe have rights to be respected by society, and 
it is a question whether the happiness of one man is 
not a theft if it must be had at the expense of the 
peace and security of his neighbor. From a purely 
economic standpoint, the break-up of the land in 
eastern Europe has been a loss, an absolute, irreme- 
diable loss to agriculture for years to come. 


sR CUGHLY speaking, the townsman has lost, the 

countryman has profited. The towns represented 
organization and the power of applied wealth as il- 
lustrated by brick and mortar, banks, bonds, and 
mortgages. War broke up urban business organiza- 
tion. In the case of Russia, it not only drove the 
money changers out of the temple, but into the gut- 
ter and left them there. The swift devaluation of 
currencies left the holder of bonds and mortgages 
with ‘pieces of worthless paper on his hands. The 


. farmer who had scrawled his name to these obliga- 


tions was released at a bound from debts which 
neither he nor his children’s children could have 
wiped out. The land, the thing of intrinsic value, the 
thing which could bear a yearly crop and fill men’s 
stomachs, that was the thing which, although it may 
have been trampled over a hundred times by con- 
tending armies, was the ultimate source of wealth, 
and that was the possession of the countryman 
rather than the townsman. 
The post-war decline in eastern European agricul- 
ture is associated with the break-up of big states and 
big estates. A change in national boundaries or the 
division of a great farm into twenty parts does not 
alter by an acre the soil endowment conferred by 
nature, but such changes do alter markets, disturb 
prices, and upset production. The world’s population 
has about doubled in the past 125 years. The agri- 
cultural land of Europe, except the small additions 
reclaimed from swamps and restored by irrigation, 
remains about the same. Any artificial changes in 
farm boundaries cut like a knife into farm produc- 
tion. The heart of old Hungary is a natural grain- 
growing plain — a black soil rich in humus and easy 
to cultivate. Before the war, Budapest, the Hunga- 
rian capital, ranked only second to Minneapolis as 4 
world center for the fine flour-milling industry. 
Hungary lost Transylvania to Roumania, and the 
flow of grain from this province is now eastwaf 
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rather than west to Hungarian mills. The provinces 
of Batschka and the Banat have passed to Jugo- 
slavia. Much of this rich land has been parceled out 
among Serbian veterans. These men have neither 
tools, capital, nor agricultural technic, and are mak- 
ing a bad mess of farming. Bessarabia, as a Russian 
province, exported about thirty per cent of the na- 
tional production, but as a Roumanian province, 
Bessarabia has ceased to export wheat. 





[‘ is only a figure of speech to speak of design in 
nature — of nature’s intentions about this planet 
and the life which flourishes upon its surface. Speak- 
ing thus loosely, we may remark that nature de- 
signed the valley of the Danube and the rich black 
soilsof Roumania and southern Russia as the granary 
reserve for the teeming populations of western Eu- 
rope. The River Danube is Europe’s greatest single 
agricultural asset. Rich earth scoured down through 
countless ages from the slopes of the Alps and Carpa- 
thians has been laid down grain by grain by the 
great river to build up the fertile exotic soils of the 
Danubian basin. The Danube also serves as a nat- 
ural waterway on which grain grown in southeastern 
Europe may be borne into the very heart of the 


Continent. Through all water routes to the west rim 
of the Continent, and the inland water route to its 
heart, eastern Europe normally supplied before the 


~ war 250,000,000 bushels of wheat annually to central 


and western Europe. Europe’s pre-war purchases of 
wheat were intracontinental to the extent of forty 
per cent of present import requirements. Annual 
wheat exports from eastern Europe since the war will 
not average ten million bushels. The Soviet Govern- 
ment now collects rural taxes in grain. The govern- 
ment was thus able in a season of bountiful harvests 
to put twenty-one million bushels of wheat last year 
on the world market. The thing was really done at 
the expense of the home consumer rather than out of 
true surplus production. 

Experts are already predicting that the Russian 
bread grain output for the current harvest will fall 
some fifty million bushels below that of last year. 
How many years — how many generations — will 
it take eastern Europe to get back to pre-war grain 
export capacity? Who shall say? In the meantime, 
so long as we have from 150,000,000 to 180,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat to sell abroad, the subject 
may continue to possess practical interest for the 
American farmer for a long time to come. 


Songs of War 


By Chanticleer 


HAVE a most treacherous memory. When I 

was, as it were, an unbreeched boy, my per- 

formances in competitive elocution were sadly 
handicapped by the confusion in my mind between 
the lines — “‘The breaking waves dashed high,” 
and “The Boy stood on the burning deck.” Half 
the time the Boy stood on the Breaking Waves, and 
the other half of the time the Burning Deck Dashed 
High. I was not witty myself, but I was a cause of 
wit in others. My colleagues, a snickering urchinry, 
found my performance pitiable, but droll. This 
weakness of mind has persisted, aggravated, no 


doubt, by advanced years and indifferent habits, 


until I find myself no longer able to remember the 
author of my text, nor for that matter, the text 
itself. Someone, however, whose name has escaped 
me, said in a book, the title of which I cannot at this 
moment recall, words to the general effect — I am 
an executive and not a detail man — words to the 
effect that if you let him make the songs of a people, 
he cared not who made the laws. 

This saying is a bitter one, it has seemed to me, 
remembering some of the songs which flourished 
under the consulship of Plancus. Of course, no one 
cares who makes the laws. Congress, let us say, 
makes laws, and nobody really cares much about 


Congress. Nobody really cares very much about the 
laws. If an intelligent Martian, two thousand years 
hence, discovered and decoded the acts of a legisla- 
ture or the Congressional Record for a given year, and 
attempted from such a document to reconstruct 
American life, he would, of course, set us down as a 
race of imbeciles, probably of the later Neanderthal 
development. We expect the milder and more harm- 
less forms of imbecility from Congress, and we are 
not disappointed. But this matter of songs is a more 
grievous thing. If, as the text implies, our songs are 
an index of our character, then it were well to drink 
hemlock, for our songs are in all truth deplorable. 
Hark back, if you can, to those wild, whirling days 
when America, after a long course in international 
jurisprudence and correspondence, hurled herself 
into the European war. It is difficult now to recall 
the perfection of technique which at that moment 
had been attained by the younger school of musi- 
cians in the Bronx. Their syncopated, Negroid 
melodies had been polished to an almost metallic 
brightness. It seemed as if their art, like Greek 
sculpture, might perish of its own perfection. To this 
band of happy creative artists, our entrance into the 
war came as a dismal catastrophe, a shocking 
bouleversement of an ordered and civilized existence. 
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In the first place, their artistic natures were 
disturbed by a naturally intense preoccupation with 
escaping the draft. They sought with an undisguised 
eagerness the safest and sanest method of practicing 
a pacifism founded on a profound and conscientious 
objection. In the second place, they were confronted 
by a weakening, if not a collapse, of the artistic 
ideal they had so laboriously created. Facing the 
imminent unpopularity of their latest Hula Hula 
Fox Trot success, they found themselves forced by 
the stern exigencies of their art to acquire a new 
technique. Small wonder that the lyre stuttered 
beneath their trembling fingers and the Tragic 
Muse went out:and died on them. 


be gee can imagine a telephone conversation in 
April, 1917, between the head of a “‘ Publishing 
House” and one of his stable of Popular Writers, 
“‘Songsmiths” is, I believe, their trade name. 

“°S that you, Kapplowski? . . . Well, say! 
Listen! It looks like we was going to war and I wan’ 
you boys to turn out some snappy patriotic stuff. 
Get it?” : 

““Whaddayamean, patriotic?” 

“Say! Listen! You know. About Country and the 
Flag and George Washington — like George Cohan 
done — all that Bull. ’S a grand old rag, get me? In 
the chorus, you might jazz the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, see! And, say! Listen! Le’ me have that on 
Thursday.” 

“LI right, but Say! Listen! Goldburger!” 

““Whazzit?” 

“We ain’t gotta fight, have we?” — and so on. 

The picture is a dark one. What did it avail them, 
those Popular Writers, the hours of study and con- 
centration spent in learning to rhyme Moon and 
June, or Baby Mine and Southern Clime, or ac- 
quiring all the other elements of the nice virtuosity 
of their art? To what end had they reduced music 
to such ultimate syncopation that to the artless or 
virgin ear it seemed no longer syncopated at all? 
It profited them little — or so they thought in their 
first bitterness— that they had learned how to 
introduce that wild cri du ceur, “Baby Doll! Baby 
Doll! Baby Doll!” at any time, at any place, in 
any score. The secrets of making the trombone 
laugh like a hyena and the saxophone cough like a 
jackal were now mere useless memories. Now all 
must change, and this guy, George Washington, has. 
gotta wave a grand, old flag. 


It is fair to say that they did the best they could © 


under the circumstances, and that they jazzed their 
patriotism as no artists have done in any other land. 
With true American adaptability, they soon ac- 
quired a really amazing facility in manufacturing 
patriotic songs to the taste of their publisher, and 
presumably their public. Taking to heart the lesson 
of standardization exemplified in the shipyards 
where each day they passed eight hours pouring 


concrete into standardized concrete ships, they 
were able in their evening leisure to turn out a stir. 
ring standardized syncopated patriotic lyric before 
retiring. They wrote the War Songs. Congress. may 
have passed War Time Prohibition, and the Alien 
and Sedition Acts. I care not. Tin Pan Alley wrote 
the Songs of the people. And, if the unknown author 
of my text is right, its inhabitants were greater than 
Congress — which, as Euclid used to say, is absurd, 
Recall, if you can, .those songs. They are etched 
deep, bitten even into my treacherous memory be. 
cause when I heard them I did not believe them 
true. They did not merely lack conviction; they de. 
nied reality. Although I had heard “Joan of Are! 
Joan of Arc!” roared by bemused doughboys 
through old streets in France, and although “Lib- 
erty Bell, It’s Time to Ring Again” had on several 
occasions strained my love of the homeland almost 
to the breaking point, yet I was unprepared for the 
full impact of the horrors of war when a friend in- 
vited me, in the summer of 1918, to hear a lot of 
new records, all hot from home. I had read an oc- 
casional newspaper or periodical, and had hurled it 
from me as the production of maniacs. When we 
looked at the picture of a stout lady in pearls, Mrs. 
Blank of New York and Newport, the President of 
the “Save the Peach-Stones Association”; when we 
read fervent appeals to all good citizens to win the 
war by eating birdseed; when Miss Agnes Repplier 
thirsted for Prussian blood; when Mr. George Creel 
interpreted history and current events; whenwe 
learned that War and Drink were incompatible, and 
that — as we had no voice in the matter — we were 
going to be voted dry in order to be able to kill our- 
selves more efficiently; when hordes of enthusiastic 
young women from Christian homes and earnest 
men in spectacles and Vandyke beards came over, 
coated deep in life preservers during the entire voy- 
age, to keep us pure, so that one might die in a really 
ascetic tradition; when we heard how rabbis and 
baseball stars poured concrete ships or chemical 
gases while fifty thousand American airplanes filled 
the hot air of our orators; when life was a succession 
of Drives — when all this came to us through an 
American newspaper, we asked ourselves if they 
were all cuckoo at home — just plain bughouse. 


Bu these imbecilities faded into insignificance 
beside the maudlin grotesqueness of the patti- 
otic songs. The newspapers described the doings of 
silly, flatulent people, of people who wanted to do 
something useful and could only do something silly. 
But the songs were deliberate and cunning. They 
played upon the grosser emotions of a public edv- 
cated to the spiritual level of a Mary Pickford film 
or a Harold Bell Wright novel. It would have been 
rank sentimentality to experience the emotions 
portrayed in those songs, it would have been 
indecent to express them, but it was incredible, 
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grotesque beyond the weird grotesquerie even of the 
Chatauqua platform, to combine and exploit those 
emotions as did the sturdy artisans in the Bronx. 

Imagine, if you can, the.reaction of wearied war- 
riors when the phonograph caroled forth that burst 
of simple pathos which appealed so strongly to all 
right-thinking people: “Just a Baebie’s Prayer at 
Twilight for Her Daddie, Ovah There.” As my 
weakened memory preserves it, the lyric rose to its 
climax somewhat as follows: 


She goes upstairs 
And says her pray’rs 
Quite unawares — 
Oh kindly tell my Daddie that he must take care! 
That’s the Baebie’s Prayer at Twilight for her 
Daddie — ovah there! 


This song has almost everything compressed into a 
tabloid line, baebie, prayer, twilight, daddie, ovah 
there —a whole gamut of emotions—and yet 


there are critics so carping as to carp even at Amer- | 


ica’s younger poets. 

Another student of heart throbs described a child 
who wrote, at Christmas, a letter to Santa for her 
Daddie who was in No Man’s Land. Still another 
called up Central and asked for No Man’s Land. 
Her Daddie, it seemed, was there. In fact, Daddies 
simply swarmed, in No Man’s Land. Other men 
might be somewhere in France or merely Ovah 
There, but Daddie’s function was to swing limply 
somewhere on the barbed wire. 

The weary warriors, whom Sir Walter Scott would 
have described aptly as ‘“‘a brutal and licentious 
soldiery,” received these lyrics with a splenetic 
humor. They assured Baebie that Daddie was taking 
care. They lapsed — if their vocabulary had been 
restricted by a classical education — into a simple 
repetition of the cruder blasphemies. 

Imagine, too, their thrill when they heard a 
really inspirational patriotic jazz song, such as this: 


For its my-ah duty, 
And your-ah duty, 
To fight with the sword and the pen (italics mine) 
If Washington-ne were-ah living today 
With Sword in Hand he’d rise-up-and-say 
“For your-ah-Country 
And my-ah-Country 
I’d do it all over ag-ain!”’ 


With what vigor and bluntness did those exiled 
warriors refer to the dutiful patriots who did their 
fighting with the pen, forgetful perhaps of the whole- 
hearted vigor, the energy, and ferocity with which 
the Penmen of America were slaying Germans, un- 
veiling atrocities and intricate espionage. Did not 
those able authors demonstrate over and over again 
that the south of France was full of armless 
orphans, that the Germans used their dead for 


lubricating oil, that the enemy morale was at its 
last gasp! And did they not urge hatred; and ever 
more hatred, unrelenting, exterminating hatred; did 
they not capitalize even the shabbiest untruth into 
food for hatred that the war might be fought more 
whole-heartedly? Doubtless, the weary warriors 
were unjust and twisted in their judgments; cer- 
tainly, some of the deadliest work of the war was 
done with the Pen. 


MRE sprightly music, as “It’ll All End up With 

the Right Man Up and the Wrong Man Down 
Below” made for a brighter and cheerier war. Mr. 
Berlin’s reaction to the Bugle Call — “Someday 
I’m going to murder the Bugler” — was a nice 
example of jazz applied to cantonment life. But 
there were obscurer lyrics, too quickly forgotten in 
days of peace, which seemed more adequately to 
express the war-time patriotism of the younger. 
School. I can recall, alas! only imperfectly, nor have 
post-war researches availed to disinter its fragile 
beauty, one opus of this type which exemplifies 
quite perfectly the highest efforts of that group. It 
was a duet, sung by a Soprano (female), and a Fal- 
setto (male). The Soprano sang gayly and not with- 
out a dash of coquetry: 


I’m gonna follow the Boys, Ovah There! 
Falsetto: Where? 
Soprano: Anywhere, I don’t care! 
Falsetto: Just forget it and go out and dance! 
Soprano (sobbing): But all my Dancing Partners are 
Somewhere in France. 


At this moment, to my immense regret, memory: 
staggers and dies for a few vital lines. The gist of the 
lyric dialogue, however, is that while the Soprana 
has not specialized in any organized war work, she 
does, however, know how to kiss very beautifully. 

The Falsetto continued: 


You never nursed anyone! 


Soprano: I'll admit, 
But I wanna do my bit, 
And if one little kiss or more 
Will help them to win the war, 
Why, I’m gonna follow the Boys! 


This, one submits, would take a lot of beating in its 
genre. 

Perhaps the best of the consciously patriotic 
songs was ““Ovah There!” Played by a good band, 
it set your feet dancing along and stiffened your 
backbone. But one got fed up with it, and it made 
one — in France — just a little self-conscious and 
uncomfortable. It was not a modest song. Mr. Cohan 
is one of our most patriotic citizens, but his art 
tends occasionally toward the flamboyant. 

If the learned Martian studied those songs, he 
would think rather less of us than if he perused the 
Congressional Record. A people, he would say, wha 
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suffered from hysteria, who lifted sentimentality to 
the dignity of mania. Would he, one wonders, vindi- 
cate the author of my text by discovering the real 
war songs, the genuine war songs which were not 
war songs at all? What would he think of “Smiles”? 


There are smiles that make you happee, 
There are smiles that make you blue — 


None of us, twenty years hence, will hear that 
dancing little tune, that trivial, jingling sentiment, 
without remembering — so many things, so many 
things. For it was sung, although it had nothing to 
do with war, everywhere in the A. E. F. A French 
officer once told me how much he liked our National 
Anthem. I said that it was perhaps a trifle lugubri- 
ous. He said, “On the contrary, I find it stirring and 
gay, and it is certainly well cadenced for the march.” 
I answered, “You astonish me, it is too difficult to 
sing.” “Comment, difficile?” he said, and to show me 
how easy it was, he began to hum “Smiles.” 


ee enough, the great songs of the war 

had noconnection with the war, never mentioned 
it at all. Their function was not to sing about war, 
but to be sung in it. The two greatest of them were, 
in fact, written before the war. “Tipperary,” a shal- 
low, trivial song of the music hall, is,to some of us, 
as sacred as God’s acre and as glorious as an army 
with banners. It means the freshness of youth and 
the courage of youth, the inarticulate tragedy of 
youth going gayly to meet death, and all the clean 
emotion of the first year of the war. There will be 
women for many a day who cannot hear it without 
remembering. A great, tragic song, the more poign- 
ant perhaps for its triviality. It has something of 
the heartaching quality of that other gay, careless 
song to which the old regiments marched away — 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

“Madelon,” the great war song of the French 
army, was written before the war and sung in the 
theatres of the Faubourgs — a soldier song, to be 
sure, but a song of the old army, of the guartier and 
the caserne. A perfect song! Battalions marched to 
it, — “Quand Madelon vient nous servir a boire,”’ — 
in the trenches soldiers hummed it, leaning on their 
rifles; en repos, sabots clacked through the mud to 
its lilting refrain; at the popote of an evening, men 
sang it over and over again. And, gradually, it came 
to be much more than a song. The army learned to 
love Madelon herself — the girl — the waitress in 
a soldier’s cabaret. 

She was more than that. She was woman, not the 
wife and mother, the proud guardian of the domestic 
virtues whom men, in their loftier moments, so 
much admire, but woman, kindly, laughing, and 
desirable. She was altogether generous and without 
meanness or guile. ; 

“Elle rit, c’est tout le mal qu'elle sait faire.” And if 


she was not virtuous, it was not because she was 
lustful or avaricious, but because she was kind, 
because she loved soldiers, and pitied them and 
understood them — soldiers who seem half beast 
and half god, and who are only poor human things 
who suffer and are lonely. She understood her lovers 
as a mother understands her children — smiling, 
kindly, generous — yes, and good. 

She became a national figure, first in the hearts of 
her countrymen. Almost France changed her name 
from Marianne to Madelon. She spoke through the 
mouths of the poets, and walked through the un. 
dressed pages of Le Rire and La Vie Parisienne like 
a breath of clean air, healthy and happy, and useful 
in her helmet and d/eu horizon with an extra large 
bidon plein de pinard swinging at her side. 

Poor Madelon, she had her tragedy. They came, 
they kissed, and they were grateful, but — they 
went away. Do you remember in the third stanza, 
how the soldiers, homesick and lovesick for their 
“‘payses,” kissed Madelon pretending to themselves 
that she was the fiancée at home— and were 
happier for it? But Madelon must be content with 


.the happiness she gave, the illusion of love she 


created, by being woman in the abstract — 


Ce n’est que Madelon — mais pour nous, 
c’est [ Amour. 

Well, I, for one, like Madelon much better 
than many of the Saints and Martyrs whom we 
ignorantly worship. She, like that other sinner, shall 
be forgiven, guia multum amavit. 

“Smiles” was as different as the two tempera- 
ments, French and American. It had the clear, 
dancing air of Manhattan Island on a fine January 
day, sparkling like a crystal, all the high, soaring 
buildings tufted with puffs of white steam against 
the blue sky, the kind of a day when the feet of the 
young man can scarce forbear to jazz, when you 
want to look everyone you meet in the eye, and 
wink, and see them laugh, and laugh, too. “Smiles” 
was Young America, cocky, laughing, a little vulgar, 
and just full of beans. 

Those were the great songs of the war. And 
the learned visitor from Mars, who tries in 2800 
A.D. to deduce our character from “Tipperary,” 
“‘Madelon,” and “Smiles,’’ will have a hard time in 
fitting his theory to the record of our performance. 
But easier, thank God, than if he studied the handi- 
work of the Bronx School and their bleatings about 
Duty and Country and Baebie and Daddie and 
George Washington, and the Flag. For those are the 
expressions of people who fight with the pen. If the 
Germans had been opposed by soldiers who mouthed 
about Duty and the Flag, they could have walked 
through to the Pyrenees. Instead, they had against 
them fighting men who, with the inconsistency which 
makes human nature interesting, sang about Girls 
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America, both native and foreign, 

one might expect to find that almost 
every conceivable aspect of American life 
and manners had been discussed. Yet, so 
far as I know, nothing has been written 
about American Toryism which ade- 
quately faces the curious situation where- 
by this most conservative of all countries 
is utterly deprived of first-rate Tories in 
literature. There are plenty of tenth-rate, 
loud-mouthed, querulous, or otherwise 
disqualified spokesmen for what is termed 
“Americanism,” but an urbane, dignified, 
and attractive American Tory in litera- 
ture is far to seek. All the wit, humor, and 
enterprise seem to be on the other side, 
so that we are confronted with this 
paradoxical result: the authors and 
journalists who are most alert and articu- 
late are those who stand for ideas which 
have less support in America than in any 
other modern country. Why has the 
“American of the better sort,” as Barrett 
Wendell called him, left to inferior men 
the task of expressing him? 

The name of Barrett Wendell occurs 
appropriately, for while reading “ Barrett 
Wendell and His Letters” (Atlantic 
Monthly Press), I was again puzzled by 
the enigma which his influence presents. 
Of his high academic standing and 
qualifications it is unnecessary for me to 
speak. But I do think it is a fair question 
for a more or less intelligent alien to ask: 
Why do such men play so little part in the 
public life of this country? This book 
reveals an acute, cultured, thoroughly 
civilized man, with a sense of humor and 
mischief, with a background of ideas, 
experience, and culture, far removed from 
the Ku-Kluxing of those who nowadays 
so ubiquitously profess to speak for the 
tradition which Barrett Wendell em- 
bodied. Every page of it interested me, 
and my regret is that personalities of this 
kind, which are essential to any cultured 
society, do not make themselves felt 
outside academic circles. If they did, some 
of the easy victories of the iconoclasts 
would be more difficult and more worthy 
of serious attention. Nothing, for ex- 
ample, could be more illuminating than 
the attitude of Wendell toward England, 
in contrast with the usual superstitions 
as to the Anglomania of conservative 
Americans. 

He mentions a meeting with Andrew 
Lang and George Saintsbury in London, 
and what most impressed him was the 
extreme insularity of these two distin- 
guished men of letters, who were unable 
to discuss anything outside their own 
immediate circle. All his comments upon 

uropean matters reveal an admirable 


[ all the voluminous literature about 


By Ernest Boyd 


American independence together with a 
real appreciation of what he saw and 
experienced. Barrett Wendell was cer- 
tainly far removed from the type of very 
provincial pedagogue which Europe knows 
as the American professor. In a letter to 
an English friend, he utters heresies on 
the subject of political democracy which 
would surprise some of the radicals who 
believe that this particular disillusion- 
ment has yet to reach “Americans of the 
better sort.” Indeed, in one respect, he 
answers the query which I have raised in 
regard to the abdication ‘of American 
conservatives when he says that “the 
better classes have renounced public life 
altogether — with certain exceptions, of 
course. The country is doubtless the 
worse for it; the individuals, I rather 
think, the better.” 

Dr. Stuart Sherman, I imagine, would 
regard himself as carrying on, in some 
sort, the torch of Barrett Wendell, and in 
“My dear Cornelia” (Atlantic Monthly 
Press) one may study the latest collection 
of his papers on literature and morals in 
these States. Dr. Sherman possesses the 
merit, not shared by his leaden-footed 
supporters, of writing in a style that is 
alive and challenging. If he could give the 
imprint of his style and point of view toa 
periodical, the literary market place would 
be enlivened, but of that I see no sign, as 
yet. His own article on the front page of 
the literary supplement of the Herald- 
Tribune expresses himself, but the rest of 
the paper wildly defies all his ideals, both 
in its virtues and its defects, because it 
bears no relation to any standard or 
interest which Dr. Sherman supposedly 
represents. It will, therefore, be best to 
read him in such works as this, where his 
viewpoint emerges without distracting 
and irreconcilable accompaniments. 


N the present occasion, as readers 

who saw some of these papers in the 
Atlantic Monthly will remember, Dr. Sher- 
man’s topics are more general than usual. 
He no longer confines himself to the mis- 
demeanors of H. L. Mencken and the 
jeune fille who follows him. His first series 
of conversations, which deal with litera- 
ture, classic and modern, do revert to the 
old theme, but with modifications. Cor- 
nelia has a conception of the modern 
novel which is so good an echo of some of 
Dr. Sherman’s diatribes against Dreiser 
and George Moore, that it is exceedingly 
interesting to watch him demolishing her 
worst prejudices and preaching a doctrine 
of sweetness and light. What he calls the 
“Emetic School of Fiction” must not — 
as Cornelia fancies — be credited with 
having upset our old-fashioned view of 
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chastity. Now, it seems, Dr. Sherman has 
discovered that frankness in the treat- 
ment of sex and sympathy for girls who 
take the wrong turning are not peculiar 
to Mr. Ben Hecht, Mr. Waldo Frank, and 
the other enfants terribles of the modern 
American novel. “The good Victorians 
repeatedly solicited our sympathy and our 
support for heroines whose ethical integ- 
rity was afflicted by their legal chastity.” 
Nay, austere and wholly Nordic gentle- 
men, like Mr. John Galsworthy, also dis- 
play an understanding of human passions 
which one used to credit entirely to the 
debased morals of neurotic Jews! 


N the circumstances, Dr. Sherman feels 
compelled to urge Cornelia to restrain 
her intolerance, and so to console her, he 
argues that the emetic novelists, Ben 
Hecht, Maxwell Bodenheim, Sherwood 
Anderson, Evelyn Scott, Waldo Frank, 
and James Joyce, are really leading us on 
to a brighter and better era when, dis- 
gusted with sex, thanks to their ascetic 
horror freely displayed, young men and 
women will consort together, with minds 
untroubled by the prepossessions so 
eloquently set forth by these writers. In 
other words, this is confessional literature, 
a purging of the soul, and Dr. Sherman 
sees that out of evil good may come. 
Cornelia, on the other hand, is in that 
retrograde state described by Byron when 
he said: 


St. Augustine, in his confessions 
Makes the reader envy his transgressions. 


It is a mistake, in short, to suppose that 
Mr. Floyd Dell really makes the carnal- 
ities of Greenwich Village attractive. For 
that kind thought I tender my best thanks 
to Dr. Sherman. He restores my faith in 
human nature, and in his own sense of 
proportion. We have got beyond poor 
dear Byron. 

There is a full-dress debate on prohibi- 
tion which ends with a tragedy, a tragedy 
intended, I suppose, to illustrate the dire- 
ful effect of the rum demon on young 
people. Cornelia’s son, about whose tee- 
totalism she—after the fashion of 
mothers — entertains no doubts, ends the 
debate by knocking down some people 
with his car after a drinking party. The 
discussion is adjourned while everyone 
concentrates upon the problem of ex- 
tracting the youth from his predicament. 
One is clearly expected to draw a solemn 
conclusion from the episode. I do. I think 
that it is an excellent illustration of what 
comes of looking, not upon the wine when 
it is red, but upon the flask when it is silver. 
Such accidents are increasingly the result 
of prohibition. 
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- Super-Journalism 


SuPERS AND SuPERMEN. By Philip Gue- 
dalla. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


TuoseE Europeans. By Sisley Huddleston. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$2.50. 


WO first-class English journalists sur- 
vey the scene. But oh, as Mr. Words- 
worth would say, oh, the difference to me! 
Both authors are conscientious and give 
their customers rather more than a guid 
pro quo. Mr. Guedalla’s quid differs 
materially from Mr. Huddleston’s. It is 
condensed and superior epigram, a great 
deal of wit and a smoothly sophisticated 
gesture. One admires his faculty for saying 
the neat thing even when the number 
and accumulation of neat things begin to 
impress heavily on the reader a sense of 
his own ineptitude. “I could never have 
said that so well even if I had thought of 
it,” the more or less gentle reader com- 
ments, and he is naturally inclined to feel 
aggrieved by Mr. -Guedalla’s smooth 
sliding felicities. It is a mistake for a 
writer to make us feel foolish and inferior. 
Every tactful author should be quite dull 
at times, so that his readers might ex- 
perience that comfortable sense of supe- 
riority enjoyed in its liveliest degree only 
by those happy people known to a more 
servile generation as Patrons of the Arts. 
Mr. Guedalla’s error appears, then, as 
one of tact rather than technique. His 
pages are fairly black with what one has 
learned to describe as “nifties.”” Whereas, 
we painstaking comedians are content to 
repeat once or twice per diem an anecdote 
told to us in strict confidence by a friendly 
broker from New York, and on that vicari- 
ous witicism maintain a reputation as 
not unpleasant cocktail companions, Mr. 
Guedalla scatters with a lavish hand really 
first-rate and original epigrams, At times, 
one feels that even Mr. Guedalla must 
experience a slight fatigue. His pyrotech- 
nics hover on the edge of a professional 
perfection; his set pieces go off with an 
almost too dazzling precision. One con- 
soles oneself with, the impression that 
Mr. Guedalla’s forehead must have been 
on occasions bedewed when he finished a 
paragraph, that nothing is more difficult 
than such a facility, and that while it 
may be pleasant to chin oneself forty- 
seven times in succession, we sedentary 
athletes are preserving the elasticity of 
our arteries for a less excitable senility. 
And yet how smooth it is! Mr. Guedalla 
pictures, for example, the difficulty of one 
people to understand another, that blind 
spot in the national vision which “ minis- 
ters to that complete misunderstanding 
which is the sole safeguard against war.” 
In the case of the French and the English, 
the misunderstanding is beautifully com- 
plete. “For six centuries the Englishman 


had regarded his cross-Channel neighbors 
with that settled and gloomy disgust 
which is congenial to his simple nature 
. . .” For the English, curiously enough, 
are insular, doubtless because of their 
stubborn habit of living on an island. “To 
the Englishman his island is a piece of 
land entirely surrounded by foreigners,” 
and among these foreigners, the French- 
‘man was the foreigner par excellence. “ Be- 
cause in the eighteenth century beef-eat- 
ing England . . . noticed that its enemy 


was a trifle unorthodox in his ors d’eu- 


vres, we were all brought up to believe that 
Frenchmen lived exclusively upon frogs 
. and because the sporting England of 
Queen Victoria could never understand 
the unathletic France of President Thiers, 
we have all in our time conjured up de- 
lightful visioris of legions of little French- 
men in flat-brimmed silk hats going fox 
shooting with packs of poodles.” Try as 
we will, the best of us conversationalists 
can hardly keep pace with this sort of 
thing. Neither, one suspects, can Mr. 
Guedalla. 

The book is made up of what used to 
be called “fugitive pieces,” short articles 
from weekly papers, warmed-over book 
reviews, and the like. In every case, the 
author has carefully taken off the curse of 
timeliness, and it is quite difficult to date 
a particular paper as —let us say — of 
October, 1919. Each one is saved, how- 
ever, by its almost lavish wit, and by Mr. 
Guedalla’s inability to take anything 
seriously. In the long run, the diet proves 
to be a trifle rich. One has the impression 
of having eaten an enormous meal com- 
posed exclusively of lobster 2 /a Newburg. 
One wishes, with that perversity which 
demands antitheses, that just for once 
Mr. Guedalla would be vulgar without 
being funny. 

Mr. Huddleston is a very different pair 
of sleeves. He discusses current person- 
alities and problems with a directness, 
simplicity, and seriousness which is 
admirable if not exhilarating. After a 
course in Mr. Guedalla, Mr. Huddleston 
gives the impression of an almost dreary 
respectability. One thinks of Ecclefechan 
and Scotch Sundays. At times his gener- 
alities — always less pertinent than his 
particular comments — have an air of 
gravity which is almost gloom. When a 
connoisseur in such matters reads a 
sentence like this, — “Militarism may be 
a weapon which it is useful to employ in 
certain circumstances; but militarism as a 
power can only be a dangerous thing for 
itself and for the country in which it 
flourishes,” — the connoisseur is inevi- 
tably reminded of the old tawny flavor 
of Mr. Calvin Coolidge’s prose style. 

Such a quotation, however, is unfair to 
Mr. Huddleston. He writes from a broad 
experience, with accurate information, a 
fair and unbiased opinion of the European 
scene. It is good journalism of the most 
honorable sort. One might disagree with 


some of his judgments, but one could 
never question his good faith. As com. 
pared with Mr. Guedalla, who finds 
everything mildly ludicrous in this most 
ridiculous of worlds, Mr. Huddleston jg 
inclined to dignify the most tinsel per. 
sonality with a sober appraisal of its rea} 
significance. His values are sanely ap. 
praised but with small attempt at wit — 
as if a nonconformist layman were to try 
very honestly and seriously to decide the 
relative worth of a number of important 
but questionable characters. 

Both of these books one can recom. 
mend very heartily for their interest and 
style and as examples in their different 
spheres of that super-journalism in which 
the British are so immeasurably superior 
to ourselves. D.R 





Tales by a Novice and 
Two Craftsmen 


Patricia Eten. By Mary Wiltshire. New 
York: Dodd Mead & Co. $2.00. 


KEEPING THE Peace. By Gouverneur 
Morris. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons $2.00. 


TALES OF THE OLp-Timers. By Frederick 
R. Bechdolt. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00. 


N the volumes before us, three writers 
attempt, respectively, a glorification 
of motherhood, “a severe arraignment of 
woman,” and a set of tales in which 
woman plays practically no part what- 
ever. Far the greatest success is achieved 
by the total abstainer; the glorification 
hardly glorifies, and the arraignment 
specifies too many defendants. Miss 
Wiltshire tells of an English country girl 
who marries a genius. The latter dies 
young, poor, and under harrowing cir- 
cumstances, and the widow, though she 
feels it a sin against his memory, re- 
marries; this time to money, for the sake 
of the child. So far, so good; the faults in 
this not very promising first novel lie in 
the treatment. The author presents a set 
of pretty disagreeable characters, not 
excepting the heroine or her daughter — 
and these, at least, she evidently considers 
admirable. It seems to be due to a defect 
in taste. At any rate, it makes it difficult 
for the reader to feel concern as to the 
outcome, much less to grow sentimental 
over the characters with their creator. In 
the style is more promise; it is at its best in 
descriptive passages; at its worst in the un- 
convincing dialogue and in the narrative. 
The latter is perfunctory, and clogged 
with cliché, frequently aggravated by quo- 
tation marks. The foreword is good enough 
to cause a conjecture whether the writer 
should not try her hand at essays. 
“Keeping the Peace” would deserve 
more praise if it set out to accomplish no 
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more than it succeeds in — presenting a 
picture of the type of woman who main- 
tains a rule of fear over the unfortunate 
males of her household. The trouble is, 
Mr. Morris seems to be trying to prove 
that every wife or mother is a rock in the 
way of her husband’s or son’s develop- 
ment and happiness, to be circumvented 
by whatever deception necessary, if life 
js to be worth living. His method is the old 
stand-by of the problem novelists: “See 
that black swan? You see, all swans are 
black.” Add a liberal allowance of heavy 
sarcasm directed against the children of 
the writer's own imagination, some 
Parisian-studio and model-mistress scenes 
for those who like their reading with 
aprika, a not uninteresting yarn spun by 
an old hand (raveling out, however, at 
the end), and we have “Keeping the 
Peace,” a novel likely to be widely read. 
In more ways than one, however, it is 
like coming out into the open air to turn 
to “Tales of the Old-Timers.” Here, told 
without literary affectations, are a dozen 
fine tales of the old West. They are well 
told, unpretentiousness is a style in itself. 
They are true tales of actual persons and 
places, and none the less worth telling for 
that. They attempt to prove nothing; 
they do prove again that there were tall 
men in those days. And they’ve got these 
glorifications and arraignments backed 


off the map. E. A. Nies. 





Hero Worship, Discrimi- 


Pater, Newman, and, we presume, though 
he is not mentioned, Ruskin, using the 
obsequious appellation, Master, does he 
descend to the level of a précieux. And at 
the end, we have the unhappy picture of 
the critic turning groom and stableboy 
to the subject of his criticism. The 
epilogue, describing a visit of the author 
to the France chateau in Touraine, is a 
regrettable lapse into floweriness and bad 
taste. All the rest is sound, cultivated, 








nating and Otherwise 


AnaTOLE FrRancE, THE Man anv His 
Work. By James Lewis May. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 


WORK that proves that books about 
books need not be bores. Neither 
need they be flagrantly ill-bred like the 
critical writings of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. 
Here is a gentleman who writes enter- 
tainingly and with understanding. He is 
in complete sympathy with his subject, 
having, moreover, translated two of M. 
France’s books into English. Although 
the note of abject humility in the preface 
and opening chapters is born of sincere 
reverence, he rarely lets himself be carried 
away with it. He sees the greatest figure 
in modern French letters clearly and at 
times sees through him, always with a 
knowledge of how to bring out his most 
significant qualities. In the last and 
critical half of the book, the paraphrases 
of the various styles and subjects of 
Anatole France are marvels of ease and 
ingenuity. No cramping; no obscure 
scurrying; his remarks are like the un- 
hurried opinions of an expert and eloquent 
winetaster, never the dupe of adultera- 
tions and always instinctively aware of 
the soil’s authentic product. Only in the 








last twenty pages, when he becomes the 
Plous acolyte of ‘his household gods, 





and, at times, thrilling. cc 





Beatitude 


HeattH AND Reticion. By Claude 
O’Flaherty. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.00. 


HE materialistic Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tian finds it difficult to realize that 
the philosophy underlying the dominant 
Occidental religions is Oriental. How can 
Christianity which is accepted only in the 
West be called an Oriental philosophy? 
To show the relationship between the 
Christian religion and health, the Rev. 
Claude O’Flaherty takes great pains to 
explain the religion, and in doing so gives 
an easily read discussion of the fundamen- 
tal mystical philosophy of Christianity. 
He shows that, excepting the methods 
of accomplishment, there is little differ- 
ence between the Christian concept of 
salvation as “fellowship with God,” and 
the Brahman doctrine of “absorption into 
a universal self ”” — Brahma. He does this 
without even mentioning Oriental philos- 





THE THREE RELIGION 
OF CHINA ¥ 


By the Rev. W. E. Soothill $2.85 
“The book impresses the reader 


as the product of a master of the 
subject.””—Boston Transcript. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND HISTORY : 








ophy, much less the Hindu religion. He 
does it by explaining very simply, if 
somewhat indirectly, just what is meant 
by the Trinity, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and by directly discussing “Grace 
and the Sacramental Principle.” 

Grace, he defines, as the “God-given 
power to live in conscious enjoyment of 
the status of sonship, and the ability to 
obey with the free will that springs from 
trust and love.” When the concept of 
Sonship is added to that of Brotherhood 
of. man and of Fatherhood of God, — 
“absorption into a universal self,” — 
Brahma is not such a foreign thought. 

Not the least achievement in this simple 
volume is the inclusion not only of ancient 
miracles and medieval wonders into mat- 
ters of Christian faith, but also of “ Chris- 
tian Science,”’ Couéism, and psychanalysis 
with its consequent psychotherapy. 
Whereas most moderns find difficulty in 
adjusting these various contacts of religion 
and health, the author sees in all of them 
only different applications of the princi- 
ples of reaction among the three units of 
the human whole — body, mind, and 
spirit; the greatest of which is spirit. 

The book is written by a clergyman of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, but in it 
there is nothing contrary to any religions 








professing Christian philosophy. LR 


By Thomas B. Strong $1.20 


A non-technical book for all those 
interested in general philosophical 
thought and criticism of religion. 


ISRAEL BEFORE CHRIST 


An Account of Social and Re- 
ligious Development in the Old 
Testament 


By A.W. F. Blunt — ‘Net $1.00 


This is the only book in English 
which attempts to give a clear 
picture of the social and histo~i- 
cal sachguomnd of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


“Mr. Blunt has developed his sub- 
ject with a keen interest in its 
human and social as well as its 
historical values.",— New York 
Times. 


PROTESTANT MODERN- 
ISM IN HOLLAND 
By E. C. Vanderlaan $1.75 


Intended for those interested in 
Theology and Philosophy. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SPIR- 
ITUAL LIFE ‘ 
By John Masefield Net 75¢ 


The Romanes Lecture delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, June 5th, 
1924. 





RELIGION SINCE THE 
REFORMATION 


t. 
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% 
% 
+ 
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z, 
+ 
By Leighton Pullan Net $3.75 u 
“In these fascinating pages Re- | 
ligion since the Reformation passes 
in review.” — The Expositor. 


4 DOCUMENTS ON CHRIS- 
5 TIAN UNITY, 1920-4 


By G. K. A. Bell $2.50 


An invaluable record of what has 
been done to hridge the chasms 
between creeds and churches. 


INDIAN PAINTINGS 
UNDER THE MUGHALS 


By Percy Brown 
Limited Edition, Net $35.00 


“*The word sumptuous is emphatic 
and not to be used slightly. But if 
a stronger ad/ective were at our 
command we would use it in de- 
scribing this engrossing study. 
Into all public libraries and into 
the home library of every lover 
of art this superb book should go.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 
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What the World is Doing 


THe WEEK 


HE Shenandoah, monster dirigible of 

the United States Navy, has returned 
from her Western trip, and is now housed 
with her sister ship, the ZR-3, in the 
hangar at Lakewood. Thousands of 
tourists from the surrounding country 
have stormed the New Jersey airfield 
to catch a glimpse of the two dirigibles. 
{Senator Boran’s Senate committee, 
investigating campaign expenditures, con- 
tinues its inquiries in Washington, though 
Chairman Borau, Senator SuipsTEap, 
and Samuei UNTERMYER, counsel for 
Senator La Fo etre, have gone to 
Chicago to question Witt1am M. But- 
LER, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The investigation 
shows that on October 20 the Republicans 
had spent $3,451,323, some $621,332 in 
excess of the funds actually at their 
disposal. [Newspapers continue to make 
disclosures of income tax payments, 
although they have been warned 
by Attorney-General Stone that the 
courts may decide them guilty of mis- 
demeanor in so doing. {In Europe, 
France has recognized the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics as the de jure 
government of Russia. The move was 
made after a considerable bit of parley 
and, like the Anglo-British agreement, 
seems to be not so much an entire accord 
as a basis for reaching accord, though it 
is, in effect, full recognition. {Britain’s 
elections on October 29 have repudiated 
the Labor government and returned the 
Tories to power. {China has suffered a 
further upset with the entrance of Gen. 
Fenc Yu-Hs1anc into Peking. FEnc, who 
is known as the “Christian general,” 
because of his acceptance of that faith, 
has broken with Wu Per-ru, his former 
chief and ally, and has now set himself 
up as something of a protector to the 
President. (The Prince or WaALEs left 
New York on the O/ympic October 25, 
and, from radio reports, is resting quietly 
after the strenuous entertainment pre- 
pared for him in this country and Canada. 
4“ What the World is Doing” goes to the 
printer at too early a date to record the 
results of the election, which will appear 
in the November 15 issue. 


Domestic 
Tue IncomE Tax 


When Davin H. Brarr, Commissicner 
of Internal Revenue, issued an order to 
every collector of internal revenue in the 
country to make public the income tax 
paid by every individual, corporation, 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


partnership, estate, and trust, he precip- 
itated a controversy which will doubtless 
cause a bitter fight in either the tail- 
end session of the sixty-eighth Congress 


opening December 1, 1924, or the opening . 


days of the new Congress which will not 
convene until a year later, unless there is 
an extra session. The order was issued by 
Mr. Biair in compliance with the Revenue 
Law of June 2, 1924, which provides that 
lists of names and amounts of income tax 
payments are to be “opened” to the pub- 
lic. The section reads: “The commissioner 
shall as soon as practicable in each year 
cause to be prepared and made available 





(Underwood 8 Underwood) 


Henry Cantwell Wallace, Secretary of 

Agriculture, who died at Washington 

October 25. Howard M. Gore, Assistant 

Secretary of Agriculture, is carrying on 
the work of the department 


to public inspection in such manner as he 
may determine in the office of the col- 
lector in each internal revenue district 
and in such other places as he may de- 
termine, lists containing the name and 


post office address of each person making 


an income tax return in such district, to- 
gether with the amount of the income tax 
paid by such person.” 

The first order was issued on October 
23. Newspapers immediately took steps 
to secure the names and amounts paid 
by persons in their districts. But then 
complications ensued. Some collectors 
refused reporters access to their lists, 
pointing to an apparently conflicting sec- 
tion of the same law which makes it a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment for one 
year, or both, to print or publish any part 


of an income tax return. After reading a 
brief prepared by officials of the Depart. 
ment of Justice, Attorney-General Stoyg 
announced that while he would not give 
out an opinion on the conflicting sections, 
a test case would be presented to the courts 
“as soon as convenient,” in order that they 
might decide “the full force and effect 
of this provision.” The Attorney-General 
asserts that no permission was granted 
newspapers to publish names and tax 
figures, the only order of Commissioner 
Brair being that the records were to be 
open in the offices of each collector for 
the inspection of the public, which leaves 
a possibility that the newspapers print. 
ing names and payments are guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Section 257 (B), which makes public 
names and income tax payments, was pro- 
posed by Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
one of the radical group leaning strongly 
in Senator La Fottetre’s direction. The 
latter was a stanch supporter of the 
provision and will fight its repeal. Mean. 
while, through the country there isa 
strong outcry against ‘such publicity 
which, it is contended, not only goes too 
far in its infringement upon the privacy 
of the individual, but actually does not 
form any sort of reliable index of a man’s 
earnings. 


SECRETARY WALLACE DIES 


Henry C. Wat ace, Secretary of Ag. 
riculture, died in Washington on October 
25. Mr. Wattace was born in Rock Island, 
Illinois, on May 11, 1866, of old pioneer 
stock. His father, formerly a pastor in 
the United Presbyterian Church, was 
forced, because of ill health, to leave the 
ministry and took up farming. Later, he 
became the owner of a country news 
paper, and his son learned printing after 
school hours. Secretary WALLACE took 
his degree at Ames College, Iowa, and 
later, with his father, became editor of 
a paper called Wallace’s Farmer. He le. 
came Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Harpinec Cabinet on March 4, 1921. 


Forest Fires 


The extreme drought throughout the 
country has been responsible for an i 
creasing number of forest fires during Sep- 
tember and October. In Massachusetts 
the menace has become so great thit 
Governor Cox declared an end to. 
hunting season, and in other States, drat 
tic measures are being employed. I 
DEPENDENT readers are directed to th 
picture section in this issue, illustrat 
the methods used to prevent and st? 
the ravages of wildfire. 
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PayMENT OF War CLiaims 


On October 27, the preliminary con- 
ference for a division of the receipts from 
the Ruhr occupation and allocation of the 

roceeds of the Dawes Plan provisions 
began its sittings in Paris. Col. James A. 
Locan, who appeared as the adviser of 
the American ambassador at the London 
Conference last summer, will take part as 
an official representative of the United 
States. Solution of the problem before 
the conference is threefold: first, it must 
determine the actual revenues and costs 
of the Ruhr occupation; second, the coun- 
tries that will bear the costs and have a 
share in the revenues; third, whether the 
revenues are to be devoted to meeting 
the costs, or whether they: are to be con- 
sidered as reparations and so allocated 
under the Dawes Plan. 

America has a large stake in the repara- 
tions scheme. The costs of the American 
Army of Occupation in Germany will 
mount to about $255,000,000. In May, 
1923, the Wadsworth Agreement, ne- 
gotiated by Exior Wapsworts, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the Allied governments, was drawn up, 
providing for the liquidation of the Army 
claim through a series of cash reparations 
payments, in such a manner that the 
entire amount should be satisfied in 
about twelve years. The agreement was 
to have become effective when the French 
Government approved it. Now, however, 
with the Dawes Plan working, some 
shift must be made to provide for pay- 
ment of these war costs, together with the 
claims of private American citizens. It is 
estimated that the entire bill will ap- 
proximate $600,000,000. The present 
conference is preliminary in character, 
and it is entirely possible that the actual 
financial conference will not convene 
before the middle or last of November. 


“ — Lecrure, STEAL, or Resicn!” 


A storm has been stirred up by the 
charges of Lieut. JosepH J. Devine, a 
wounded veteran, that Catvin CooL- 
ince, while Vice President, had received 
a fee of $250 for making a memorial 
speech at Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Democrats have made capital out of the 
incident, not because Mr. Coo.ipcE ex- 
acted pay for making a speech, but be- 
cause he assessed World War veterans. 
Tuomas R. Marsua tt, Vice President in 
the two Wilson administrations, de- 
clined to criticize Mr. Coourpce. He 
said that because of the small salary of 
the Vice President and the necessities of 
expenditure placed upon him by his 
office, he had “to lecture, steal, or re- 
sign.... I went on the Chautauqua 
platform and received compensation for 
making addresses while I was Vice 
President,” he said. “I had to do it, and 
have no apologies to make for it.” At the 





(United) 


Aerial transportation of troops and light “matériel” in planes such as this has been 
made practicable by the British. A squadron of ’planes, carrying a detachment of infantry, 
recently broke up a native uprising in Mesopotamia in half an hour 


White House, no statement has been 
issued by the President. 


Dr. Fospick DEcIDEs 


The resignation of Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fospick as associate minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York 
City has been “reluctantly” accepted, 
and Dr. Fospick has set the end of 
March, 1925, as the date when his minis- 
try must definitely cease. Throughout the 
controversy, which has resulted in the 
loss by the First Church of a man who 
has crowded its doors for the past five 
years, during which he has acted as as- 
sociate with Dr. GeorcE B. ALEXANDER, 
its pastor, the greatest friendliness has 
prevailed. Questions arose last May when, 
at the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
it was suggested that Dr. Fospicx, who 
is ordained a Baptist minister, should 
either adopt the Presbyterian creed or 
resign. That the decision was not shared 
by the majority of his congregation is 
evinced by the numerous protests which 
followed the action, but, nevertheless, Dr. 
Fospick has felt the necessity of tender- 
ing his resignation. As a leader of the 
“modernist” movement, he has attracted 
nation-wide respect through his earnest 
sincerity and eager search for the truth 
on disputed questions of theology. His 
plans for the future have not been an- 
nounced as yet. 


Navy Day 
Navy Day was observed throughout 


the country with parades, reviews, and 
appropriate exercises. In Washington, 


Curtis D. Wizsur, Secretary of the 
Navy, declared over the radio that the 
Navy Department would seek from Con- 
gress sufficient funds to maintain the 
Washington Treaty ratio of 5-5-3. Dis- 
cussing England’s naval superiority over 
the United States, Mr. Wixsur said: 
“England has completed more aircraft 
carriers than we have. We have not fallen 
behind in the treaty ratio in aircraft car- 
riers, but we have not built up to it. Eng- 
land has more scout cruisers than we 
have; she had more when the treaty was 
entered into, and has built more since. 
. . » We have asked Congress to appro- 
priate more money for our aircraft car- 
riers in order to complete them, and to 
authorize needed repairs to our battle- 
ships; to modernize these ships in ac- 
cordance with the treaty and to authorize 
an increase in the number of submarines 
and scout cruisers.” 


Passinc or A Famous CoacH 


Percy Duncan Haveuton, from 1908 
till 1923 coach of Harvard’s football 
team, and since that time, coach at Co- 
lumbia University, died suddenly on Oc- 
tober 27 from acute indigestion. In his 
death, football loses one of its greatest 
coaches, and the athletic world, a man 
who, in his undergraduate days, had been 
a figure of prominence. HaucuTon died 
“in the harness.” As head coach of the 
Columbia football team, he had gone to 
the field in the afternoon to direct prac- 
tice. He complained of not feeling well, 
and his condition became so acute that 
he was rushed to a hospital where he died 
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a few minutes later. He had been coach 
at Harvard since 1908, where the famous 
“Haughton System” was pointed to as 
the reason for his team’s success. 


THE Countess REMAINS 


When Countess CaTHERINE KAROLYI 

arrived in New York on board the George 
Washington on October 26, Mr. S. Stan- 
woop MeENKEN, president of the Na- 
tional Security League, announced that 
every effort would be made to deport her 
on the grounds that she is a “menace.” 
‘Countess KAroty1, who is the wife of 
Count Micuaet KArotyi, president of 
Hungary from November 2, 1918, to 
March 21, 1919, has come to the United 
States to deliver a series of lectures on 
conditions in Hungary. Mr. Menken ob- 
jected to her remaining here because of 
utterances she might make favoring the 
cause of the Bolsheviki in this country. 
Countess KAroty1 has vigorously denied 
any sympathy with the Bolshevist cause, 
and her statement, that with the rise to 
power of that element in Hungary, she 
and her husband were forced to flee, to- 
gether with an examination of the events 
of her husband’s administration which 
lasted from November 2, 1918, until 
March 21, 1919, seems sufficient to defeat 
Mr. MENKEn’s claim that she is an ally 
of the Bolsheviki. She was not detained 
on board ship, and the only questions 
asked her were those put to every alien 
upon entering this country. Count KAr- 
oLy1 who, upon attaining his majority, 
fell heir to one of the largest estates in 
Hungary, valued at $30,000,000, was one 
of the leaders of the Left before and dur- 
ing the war. 


Foreign 
LEAGUE OF NaTIONS 


The special session of the Council of 
the League was opened with a statement 
of the British position on the Anglo-Turk 
question by Lord Parmoor. He main- 
tained that the frontier status quo is that 
established by the Treaty of Lausanne, 
and that the Turks must cease military 
activities on the border until permanent 
boundaries for the Mosul have been set. 
Fetui Bey, the head of the Turkish 
delegation, replied to Lord Parmoor’s 
statement by charging the British with 
taking advantage of the troop movement 
to occupy territory which had not been 
occupied before the armistice of Mudros. 
The Council requested Hyatmar Brant- 
1NG, the newly designated prime minister 
of Sweden (see Tue Inperenvent for 
November 1) to prepare a report de- 
signed to effect a settlement. 


ENGLAND 
The general elections are predicted to 
result in a Tory victory. Both Liberal 
and Labor leaders admit that the 
conservatives have made gains. Labor 


expects to win seats in Scotland and 
northern England, and possibly in the 


west. Mr. MacDonatp admits a sus- 


picion of a “Red plot,” but praises his 


government for its course in handling 


the so-called “Zinovieff letter,” which 
created a great stir among the opposition 
a week ago. The Marquis Curzon has 
defended the Foreign Office during its 
attack by MacDonatp for allowing the 
details of the affair to reach the press. 
The Parliament to be elected this week is 
the third in two years. 


FRANCE 


Formal notification of the de jure 
recognition of the Union of Socialist 





(International) 
Wu Pei-fu, commander of the forces of the 
Chinese central government, who is carrying 
on against heavy odds. He is marching on 
Peking to take the capital from his former 
subordinate, Feng Yu-Hsiang 


Soviet Republics by France has been 
sent to Moscow. A conference will be 
called shortly for the purpose of dis- 
cussing economic and financial matters 
connected with the new relationship 
between the two governments. The 
Russian debt to France amounts to 5,860,- 
000,000 francs, exclusive of private in- 
vestments made by the French people in 
bonds and securities. M. Jean HErBeEtTE, 
a brother of the French ambassador at 
Brussels, has been named to represent 
France in Russia. M. Herriot has fol- 
lowed the example of MacDonatp in 
leaving the settlement of many important 
matters to future discussion. Recogni- 
tion at this time, only one day before the 
general elections in England, is thought 
to be a shrewd move to help the Labor 
party. The procedure has been so nearly 
identical with that of the Labor govern- 
ment that in effect it is an indorsement of 





MacDonatp by the French Govern. 
ment. Russian refugees who have not 
yet accepted the Soviet are protesting to 
‘the French, and a group of émigrés has 
drafted a note to M. Herriot, warning 
him that if the Bolshevist government js 
overthrown, any succeeding government 
would refuse to recognize its treaties, 


GERMANY 

Leaders of the Nationalist party have 
made overtures to the former Crown 
Prince in an endeavor to have his name 
identified with their party. They are 
ready to nominate him as a candidate for 
membership in the Reichstag, in the elec. 
tions of December 7, or to support him if 
he is willing to run for the Prussian Diet, 
If he refuses to break his earlier pledge 
to keep out of politics, they wish to center 
their campaign about him, believing that 
to do so will strengthen their party with 
the electorate. While the Dawes Plan 
and the improved financial condition of 
Germany have favored the republic, the 
Monarchists are confident that the com. 
ing elections will be an opportune time to 
present their claims. 


ITALY 

The anti-Fascist groups, discouraged 
at the overwhelming Fascist majority in 
Parliament, are making an attempt to 
form another parliament in opposition to 
Mussolini’s. The Communists, who hope 
to unite all of the anti-Fascist factions in 
their project, are confident that they will 
be able to win public confidence. 


AUSTRIA 

Plans for the 1925 budget, as pre- 
sented to Parliament, show a deficit of 
$8,360,000 as against $6,650,000 for this 
year. Kriensock, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, states that the figure is as low as 
it can be made, and urges Parliament to 
approve his schedule. He points out that 
it is only by passing the budget, which was 
drawn up according to the plan of the 
League of Nations, that Austria can rid 
herself of international financial control. 


CHINA 

Gen. Fenc Yv-usianc, known 
throughout China as the “Christian 
general,” has deserted his chief, Gen. 
Wu Per-ru, and with his own forces has 
entered Peking and demanded the resig- 
nation of President Tsao Kun. He states 
that his purpose is to put an end to the 
war and to restore peace to China. In 
ordering immediate cessation of the cam- 

aign against Cuano Tso-.in, he says, 
he is merely striving for a settlement 
the futile and meaningless combat, and 
is as ready to fight Cuano as to 
Peking against the advancing army 
General Wu. Wu has left his command 
on the Manchurian front in the hands of 
Cuawoe Fu Las, the Tuchun of Hona, 
and with a strong detachment hw 
marched on Peking. 
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The Privileged Motor Truck 


Can Gonmoncial Vehicles be Segregated and Taxed Adequately 
to Maintain Truck-Trunk Highways? 


ated for profit on a public right of 

way. By reason of its size, un- 
wieldiness, and relative slowness, it com- 
plicates the use of highways by other 
travelers. In order to save their vehicles 
from possible side slips, truck drivers hug 
the middle of the road, and hence are diffi- 
cult to pass. Therefore, they slow traffic 
down to less than normal pace over long 
intervals, and thereby contribute to traf- 
fic jams. Moreover, motor trucks are 
increasing in number, size, weight, and 
frequency of operation. Enormous vans 
range the country over large distances, 
crossing State after State in transporting 
their contents from shipper to consignee. 
The Connecticut survey showed that 
nearly twenty per cent of the tonnage in 
transit originates outside that State. 

Granted that this service is a conven- 
ience to the public; granted that many 
towns and hamlets have been revived com- 
mercially and residentially by truck and 
bus service; nevertheless, in the present 
crowded condition of our highways, the 
motor truck is a good deal of a nuisance 
and something of a menace. 

No State as yet has made a successful 
effort to regulate motor trucking in the 
interest of the general welfare. Truck 
owners are usually allowed access to ex- 
pensive right of ways at nominal license 
fees, all out of proportion to the public 
moneys invested therein and the potential 
power of heavily laden trucks to damage 
highway property. States not only give 
their truck-owning citizens the freedom of 
the roads at small fees, but they usually 
grant truck owners of other States the 
same privilege for even less — for nothing, 
in fact. A Massachusetts truck can be 
in steady service through a half dozen 
surrounding States and yet pay no fees 
anywhere except at home, providing it 
returns to its State of origin at frequent 
intervals. Of course, the idea back of this 
arrangement is that the States exchange 
courtesies to each other’s registrations for 
brief periods; but how does it work out in 
the case of a geographically small State on 
a main trunk-line highway? Connecticut, 
for example, thro i which the Boston- 

York trucks plow unceasingly, won- 
ders what it gets equivalent to what it 
Gives under this arrangement. The average 
truck, based on statistics from twenty-five 
States, pays a license fee of $18.25 as 

the average passenger car license 
$10.78. This difference does not begin 


Cis the motor truck oper- 


By Arthur Pound 


to measure the difference in destructibil- 
ity to highways. 

Observing trunk-line traffic in the light 
of motor-car statistics, which reveal a 


steady increase in the number of motor- 


driven vehicles, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that America has a national traffic 
problem on her hands. The cure involves, 
not only better roads, but more of them. 
Considerations of safety and ultimate 
economy alike cry out against the folly of 
thinking we shall get anywhere toward a 
solution merely by improving and widen- 
ing the existing hard-surfaced roads. The 
problem is to get the trucks and busses off 
the main-traveled highwaysand on toroads 
specially constructed to bear heavy loads. 


Ave separate truck-trunk highways 
feasible? An adequate system of such 
highways for Massachusetts would call 
for at least 750 miles of new road at an 
average cost of $50,000 a mile, or $37,- 
500,000. At five per cent, the carrying 
charge would be $1,875,000. This is the 
equivalent of nearly $2,500 for each of 
the commercial vehicles registered in the 
State. It is apparent that no private 
company could build highways and 
operate trucks thereon profitably in 
competition with the railroads, even if its 
roadbeds were free of taxation and it 
possessed a monopoly. But the railroads 
pay taxes on their roadbeds. Clearly, 
to move bulk goods by truck costs 
society more than moving them by rail- 
road, and the trucking business has 
grown to its present proportions largely 
because it is privileged to get something 
for nothing. 

The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads says that of every dollar of high- 
way income in 1923 only 19.5 cents came 
from registration fees and taxes on 
gasoline. The rest of the highway dollar 
came from three main sources — general 
property taxes, Federal aid, and the sale 
of bonds. Trucks continue to operate only 
because the public pays eighty per cent 
of the cost of providing their roadbeds. 

Obviously, no extensive truck-trunk 
line system can carry itself at present, 
even in a rich and densely settled State. 
Taxing trucks on that basis would simply 
drive them off the roads. Nevertheless, 
they should be taxed for all the traffic 
will bear. Such taxation might well take 
the form of heavier license fees based upon 
weight, horse power, and capacity for 


cars owned in a State, and of tolls for 


those owned outside. The latter tax 
might: require adjudication under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution; but it is arguable, at least, that 
such a tax, if reasonable, would bea service 
charge for facilities offered and not an in- 
terference with commerce. Furthermore, 
as long as trucks continue to ply the 
present roads, they entail extraordinary 
charges for road repair, due to the strain 
they put upon existing thoroughfares 
not designed for their use. Much of the 
present mileage must be rebuilt bit by bit 
if trucks are to continue operating over 
it, so that in the end, a considerable part 
of the funds expended on truck-trunk 
lines might be saved in the lessened cost of 
upkeep on present roads relieved from that 
destructive traffic. 


ECAUSE truck traffic cuts across 

State lines, some of the most neces- 
sary truck-trunk lines could be constructed 
and controlled only through interstate 
action. In such cases, it is the American 
habit to fasten another task on the Fed- 
eral government, and perhaps, in the long 
run, it may be necessary for Washington to 
take cognizance of the national traffic 
problem. But at present, and for a long 
time to come, the interested States could 
meet the situation by appropriate agree- 
ments, thus preserving local freedom of ac- 
tion to some extent and applying concrete 
localized knowledge to specific traffic prob- 
lems. The States of the Union still have 
treaty-making powers among themselves, 
as Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania re- 
minded the country some months ago in 
projecting a settlement of the anthracite 
problem on that basis. 

Michigan, the leading automobile State, 
may soon stage the experiment of 
dividing p&ssenger from truck traffic. 
Woodward Avenue, from Detroit to 
Pontiac, is being turned into a double 
road, and on completion would offer an 
excellent test from the traffic standpoint. 
After a number of local trials, some 
daring commonwealth may undertake a 
broader treatment of the truck problem, 
with due attention to the financial as 
well as the engineering features. In 
justice to both the taxpayers and the 
railroads, and in consideration of the 
public safety, trucks should be more 
adequately taxed, and when and where 
possible forced off the ordinary highways 
to travel roads reserved and maimtamed 


for heavy traffx 
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What the World is Doing 


Tue Weex 

HE Sbhenandoab, monster dirigible of 

the United States Navy, has returned 
from her Western trip, and is now housed 
with her sister ship, the ZR-3, in the 
hangar at Lakewood. Thousands of 
tourists from the surrounding country 
have stormed the New Jersey airfield 
to catch a glimpse of the two dirigibles. 
{Senator Boran’s Senate committee, 
investigating campaign eran con- 
tinues its inquiries in Washington, though 
Chairman Boran, Senator Suipstreap, 
and Samuet Untermyer, counsel for 
Senator La Fo..etre, have gone to 
Chicago to question Wittiam M. But- 
LER, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The investigation 
shows that on October 20 the Republicans 
had spent $3,451,323, some $621,332 in 
excess of the funds actually at their 
disposal. {[Newspapers continue to make 
disclosures of income tax payments, 
although they have been warned 
by Attorney-General Stone that the 
courts may decide them guilty of mis- 
demeanor in so doing. {In Europe, 
France has recognized the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics as the de jure 
government of Russia. The move was 
made after a considerable bit of parley 
and, like the Anglo-British agreement, 
seems to be not so much an entire accord 
as a basis for reaching accord, though it 
is, in effect, full recognition. {Britain’s 
elections on October 29 have repudiated 
the Labor government and returned the 
Tories to power. {China has suffered a 
further upset with the entrance of Gen. 
Fenc Yu-Hstanc into Peking. FEnc, who 
is known as the “Christian general,” 
because of his acceptance of that faith, 
has broken with Wu Per-ru, his former 
chief and ally, and has now set himself 
up as something of a protector to the 
President. (The Prince or WALEs left 
New York on the Olympic October 25, 
and, from radio reports, is resting quietly 
after the strenuous entertainment pre- 
pared for him in this country and Canada. 
“What the World is Doing” goes to the 
printer at too early a date to record the 
results of the election, which will appear 
in the November 15 issue. 


Domestic 
Tue Income Tax 


When Davin H. Brarr, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, issued an order to 
every collector of internal revenue in the 
country to make public the income tax 
paid by every individual, corporation, 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


partnership, estate, and trust, he precip- 
itated a controversy which will doubtless 
cause a bitter fight in either the tail- 
end session of the sixty-eighth Congress 
opening December 1, 1924, or the opening 
days of the new Congress which will not 
convene until a year later, unless there is 
an extra session, The order was issued by 
Mr. Bair in compliance with the Revenue 
Law of June 2, 1924, which provides that 
lists of names and amounts of income tax 

ayments are to be “opened” to the pub- 
be. The section reads: “ The commissioner 
shall as soon as practicable in each year 
cause to be prepared and made available 


(Underwood &¥ Underwood) 


Henry Cantwell Wallace, Secretary of 

Agriculture, who died at Washington 

October 25. Howard M. Gore, Assistant 

Secretary of Agriculture, is carrying on 
the work of the department 


to public inspection in such manner as he 
may determine in the office of the col- 
lector in each internal revenue district 
and in such other places as he may de- 
termine, lists containing the name and 
post office address of each person making 
an income tax return in such district, to- 
gether with the amount of the income tax 
paid by such person.” 

The first order was issued on October 
23. Newspapers immediately took steps 
to secure the names and amounts paid 
by persons in their districts. But then 
complications ensued. Some collectors 
refused reporters access to their lists, 
pointing to an apparently conflicting sec- 
tion of the same law which makes it a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment for one 
year, or both, to print or publish any part 








of an income tax return. After reading a 
brief prepared by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Attorney-General Srone 
announced that while he would not give 
out an opinion on the conflicting sections, 
a test case would be presented to the courts 
“as soon as convenient,” in order that they 
might decide “the full force and effect 
of this provision.” The Attorney-General 
asserts that no permission was granted 
newspapers to publish names and tax 
figures, the only order of Commissioner 
Biair being that the records were to be 
open in the offices of each collector for 
the inspection of the public, which leaves 
a possibility that the newspapers print- 
ing names and payments are guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Section 257 (B), which makes public 
names and income tax payments, was pro- 
posed by Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
one of the radical group leaning strongly 
in Senator La Fo.tetre’s direction. The 
latter was a stanch supporter of the 
provision and will fight its repeal. Mean- 
while, through the country there is a 
strong outcry against such publicity 
which, it is contended, not only goes too 
far in its infringement upon the privacy 
of the individual, but actually does not 
form any sort of reliable index of a man’s 
earnings. 


SECRETARY WALLACE DIES 


Henry C. Wattace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, died in Washington on October 
25. Mr. Wattace was born in Rock Island, 
Illinois, on May 11, 1866, of old pioneer 
stock. His father, formerly a pastor in 
the United Presbyterian Church, was 
forced, because of ill health, to leave the 
ministry and took up farming. Later, he 
became the owner of a country news- 
paper, and his son learned printing after 
school hours. Secretary WaALLacE took 
his degree at Ames College, Iowa, and 
later, with his father, became editor of 
a paper called Wallace’s Farmer. He be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Harpinc Cabinet on March 4, 1921. 


Forest Fires 


The extreme drought throughout the 
country has been responsible for an in- 
creasing number of forest fires during Sep- 
tember and October. In Massachusetts, 
the menace has become so great that 
Governor Cox declared an end to the 
hunting season, and in other States, dras- 
tic measures are being employed. In- 
DEPENDENT readers are directed to the 
picture section in this issue, illustrating 
the methods used to prevent and stop 
the ravages of wildfire. . 
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PayMEnT oF War CLaims 


On October 27, the preliminary con- 
ference for a division of the receipts from 
the Ruhr occupation and allocation of the 

roceeds of the Dawes Plan provisions 
_ its sittings in Paris. Col. James A. 
Loca, who appeared as the adviser of 
the American ambassador at the London 
Conference last summer, will take part as 
an official re ntative of the Dinited 
States. Solution of the blem before 
the conference is threefold: first, it must 
determine the actual revenues and costs 
of the Ruhr occupation; second, the coun- 
tries that will bear the costs and have a 
share in the revenues; third, whether the 
revenues are to be devoted to meeting 
the costs, or whether they are to be con- 
sidered as reparations and so allocated 
under the Dawes Plan. 

America has a large stake in the repara- 
tions scheme. The costs of the American 
Army of Occupation in Germany will 
mount to about $255,000,000. In May, 
1923, the Wadsworth Agreement, ne- 
gotiated by Exior Wapswortn, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the Allied governments, was drawn up, 
providing for the liquidation of the Army 
claim through a series of cash reparations 
payments, in such a manner that the 
entire amount should be satisfied in 
about twelve years. The agreement was 
to have become effective when the French 
Government approved it. Now, however, 
with the Dawes Plan working, some 
shift must be made to provide for pay- 
ment of these war costs, together with the 
claims of private American citizens. It is 
estimated that the entire bill will ap- 
proximate $600,000,000. The present 
conference is preliminary in character, 
and it is entirely possible that the actual 
financial conference will not convene 
before the middle or last of November. 


| Ree 
. 


“ — Lecture, STEAL, OR REsIGN 


A storm has been stirred up by the 
charges of Lieut. JosepH J. Devine, a 
wounded veteran, that Catvin CooL- 
IDGE, while Vice President, had received 
a fee of $250 for making a memorial 
speech at Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Democrats have made capital out of the 
incident, not because Mr. Coo.ipcE ex- 
acted pay for making a speech, but be- 
cause he assessed World War veterans. 
Tuomas R. Marsuatt, Vice President in 
the two Wilson administrations, de- 
clined to criticize Mr. Coo.ipcr. He 
said that because of the small salary of 
the Vice President and the necessities of 
expenditure placed upon him by his 
office, he had “to lecture, steal, or re- 
sign. ...I went on the Chautauqua 
platform and received compensation for 
making addresses while I was Vice 
President,” he said. “I had to do it, and 
have no apologies to make for it.” At the 


(United) 


Aérial transportation of troops and light “ matériel” in planes such as this bas been 
made practicable by the British. A squadron of ’planes, carrying a detachment of infantry, 
recently broke up a native uprising in Mesopotamia in balf an bour 


White House, no statement has been 
issued by the President. 


Dr. Fospick DEcIDEs 


The resignation of Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fospick as associate minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York 
City has been “reluctantly” accepted, 
and Dr. Fospick has set the end of 
March, 1925, as the date when his minis- 
try must definitely cease. Throughout the 
controversy, which has resulted in the 
loss by the First Church of a man who 
has crowded its doors for the past five 
years, during which he has acted as as- 
sociate with Dr. Georce B. ALEXANDER, 
its pastor, the greatest friendliness has 
prevailed. Questions arose last May when, 
at the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
it was suggested that Dr. Fospicx, who 
is ordained a Baptist minister, should 
either adopt the Presbyterian creed or 
resign. That the decision was not shared 
by the majority of his congregation is 
evinced by the numerous protests which 
followed the action, but, nevertheless, Dr. 
Fospick has felt the necessity of tender- 
ing his resignation. As a leader of the 
“modernist” movement, he has attracted 
nation-wide respect through his earnest 
sincerity and eager search for the truth 
on disputed questions of theology. His 
plans for the future have not been an- 
nounced as yet. 


Navy Day 
Navy Day was observed throughout 


the country with parades, reviews, and 
appropriate exercises. In Washington, 


Curtis D. Wizsur, Secretary of the 
Navy, declared over the radio that the 
Navy Department would seek from Con- 
gress sufficient funds to maintain the 
Washington Treaty ratio of 5-5-3. Dis- 
cussing England’s naval superiority over . 
the United States, Mr. Wizsur said: 
“England has completed more aircraft 
carriers than we have. We have not fallen 
behind in the treaty ratio in aircraft car- 
riers, but we have not built up to it. Eng- 
land has more scout cruisers than we 
have; she had more when the treaty was 
entered into, and has built more since. 
. . « We have asked Congress to appro- 
priate more money for our aircraft car- 
riers in order to complete them, and to 
authorize needed repairs to our battle- 
ships; to modernize these ships in ac- 
cordance with the treaty and to authorize 
an increase in the number of submarines 
and scout cruisers.” 


Passinc or A Famous Coacu 


Percy Duncan Havucuton, from 1908 
till 1923 coach of Harvard’s football 
team, and since that time, coach at Co- 
lumbia University, died suddenly on Oc- 
tober 27 from acute indigestion. In his 
death, football loses one of its greatest 
coaches, and the athletic world, a man 
who, in his undergraduate days, had been 
a figure of prominence. HaucuTon died 
“in the harness.” As head coach of the 
Columbia football team, he had gone to 
the field in the afternoon to direct prac- 
tice. He complained of not feeling well, 
and his condition became so acute that 
he was rushed to a hospital where he died 
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a few minutes later. He had been coach 
at Harvard since 1908, where the famous 
“Haughton System” was pointed to as 
the reason for his team’s success. 


Tue Countess REMAINS 


When Countess CATHERINE KARoLyI 

arrived in New York on board the George 
Washington on October 26, Mr. S. Stran- 
woop MENKEN, president of the Na- 
tional Security League, announced that 
every effort would be made to deport her 
on the grounds that she is a “menace.” 
Countess KAroty1, who is the wife of 
Count Micuaet KAro ty, president of 
Hungary from November 2, 1918, to 
March 21, 1919, has come to the United 
States to deliver a series of lectures on 
conditions in Hungary. Mr. MEnKEn ob- 
jected to her remaining here because of 
utterances she might make favoring the 
cause of the Bolsheviki in this country. 
Countess KAroty1 has vigorously denied 
any sympathy with the Bolshevist cause, 
and her statement, that with the rise to 
power of that element in Hungary, she 
and her husband were forced to flee, to- 
gether with an examination of the events 
of her husband’s administration which 
lasted from November 2, 1918, until 
March 21, 1919, seems sufficient to defeat 
Mr. MEnKEn’s claim that she is an ally 
of the Bolsheviki. She was not detained 
on board ship, and the only questions 
asked her were those put to every alien 
upon entering this country. Count KAr- 
oLy1 who, upon attaining his majority, 
fell heir to one of the largest estates in 
Hungary, valued at $30,000,000, was one 
of the leaders of the Left before and dur- 
ing the war. 


Foreign 
LEAGUE oF NaTIONS 


The special session of the Council of 
the League was opened with a statement 
of the British position on the Anglo-Turk 
question by Lord Parmoor. He main- 
tained that the frontier status quo is that 
established by the Treaty of Lausanne, 
and that the Turks must cease military 
activities on the border until: permanent 
boundaries for the Mosul have been set. 
Ferui Bey, the head of the Turkish 
delegation, replied to Lord Parmoor’s 
statement by charging the British with 
taking advantage of the troop movement 
to occupy territory which had not been 
occupied before the armistice of Mudros. 
The Council requested Hyatmar Brant- 
1nG, the newly designated prime minister 
of Sweden (see THe INDEPENDENT for 
November 1) to prepare a report de- 
signed to effect a settlement. 


ENGLAND 
The general elections are predicted to 
result in a Tory victory. Both Liberal 
and Labor leaders admit that the 
conservatives have made gains. Labor 


expects to win seats in Scotland and 
northern England, and possibly in the 
west. Mr. MacDonatp admits a sus- 
picion of a “Red plot,” but praises his 
government for its course in handling 
the so-called “Zinovieff letter,” which 
created a great stir among the opposition 
a week ago. The Marquis Curzon has 
defended the Foreign Office during its 
attack by MacDona tp for allowing the 
details of the affair to reach the press. 
The Parliament to be elected this week is 
the third in two years. 


FRANCE 


Formal notification of the de jure 
recognition of the Union of Socialist 





(International) 


| Wu Pei-fu, commander of the forces of the 


Chinese central government, who is carrying 

on against heavy odds. He is marching on 

Peking to take the capital from his former 
subordinate, Feng Yu-Hsiang 


Soviet Republics by France has been 
sent to Moscow. A conference will be 
called shortly for the purpose of dis- 
cussing economic and financial matters 
connected with the new relationship 
between the two governments. The 
Russian debt to France amounts to 5,860,- 
000,000 francs, exclusive of private in- 
vestments made by the French people in 
bonds and securities. M. JEAN HERBETTE, 
a brother of the French ambassador at 
Brussels, has been named to represent 
France in Russia. M. Herriot has fol- 
lowed the example of MacDonatp in 
leaving the settlement of many important 


_matters to future discussion. Recogni- 


tion at this time, only one day before the 
general elections in England, is thought 
to be a shrewd move to help the Labor 
party. The procedure has been so nearly 
identical with that of the Labor govern- 
ment that in effect it is an indorsement of 


MacDonatp by the French Govern- 
ment. Russian refugees who have not 
yet accepted the Soviet are protesting to 
the French, and a group of émigrés has 
drafted a note to M. Herriot, warning 
him that if the Bolshevist government is 
overthrown, any succeeding government 
would refuse to recognize its treaties. 


GERMANY 
Leaders of the Nationalist party have 
made overtures to the former Crown 
Prince in an endeavor to have his name 
identified with their party. They are 
ready to nominate him as a candidate for 
membership in the Reichstag, in the elec- 
tions of December 7, or to support him if 
he is willing to run for the Prussian Diet. 
If he refuses to break his earlier pledge 
to keep out of politics, they wish to center 
their campaign about him, believing that 
to do so will strengthen their party with 
the electorate. While the Dawes Plan 
and the improved financial condition of 
Germany have favored the republic, the 
Monarchists are confident that the com- 
ing elections will be an opportune time to 
present their claims. 


ITALy 

The anti-Fascist groups, discouraged 
at the overwhelming Fascist majority in 
Parliament, are making an attempt to 
form another parliament in opposition to 
Mussolini’s. The Communists, who hope 
to unite all of the anti-Fascist factions in 
their project, are confident that they will 
be able to win public confidence. 


AUSTRIA 


Plans for the 1925 budget, as pre- 
sented to Parliament, show a deficit of 


_ $8,360,000 as against $6,650,000 for this 


year. Kiensock, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, states that the figure is .as low as 
it can be made, and urges Parliament to 
approve his schedule. He points out that 
it is only by passing the budget, which was 
drawn up according to the plan of the 
League of Nations, that Austria can rid 
herself of international financial control. 


CuHINA 

Gen. Fenc Yuvu-nsianc, known 
throughout China as the “Christian 
general,” has deserted his chief, Gen. 
Wu Per-ru, and with his own forces has 
entered Peking and demanded the resig- 
nation of President Tsao Kun. He states 
that his purpose is to put an end to the 
war and to restore peace to China. In 
ordering immediate cessation of the cam- 
paign against Cuanc Tso-.in, he says, 
he is merely striving for a settlement of 
the futile and meaningless combat, and 
is as ready to fight Cuane as to defend 
Peking against the advancing army of 
General Wu. Wu has left his command 
on the Manchurian front in the hands of 
Cuanc Fu Lat, the Tuchun of Honan, 
and with a strong detachment has 
marched on Peking. 
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The Privileged Motor Truck 


Can Commercial Vehicles be Segregated and Taxed Adequately 
to Maintain Truck-Trunk Highways? 


ONSIDER the motor truck oper- 
ated for profit on a public right of 
way. By reason of its size, un- 

wieldiness, and relative slowness, it com- 
plicates the use of highways by other 
travelers. In order to save their vehicles 
from possible side slips, truck drivers hug 
the middle of the road, and hence are diffi- 
cult to pass. Therefore, they slow traffic 
down to less than normal pace over long 
intervals, and thereby contribute to traf- 
fic jams. Moreover, motor trucks are 
increasing in number, size, weight, and 
frequency of operation. Enormous vans 
range the country over large distances, 
crossing State after State in transporting 
their contents from shipper to consignee. 
The Connecticut survey showed that 
nearly twenty per cent of the tonnage in 
transit originates outside that State. 

Granted that this service is a conven- 
ience to the public; granted that many 
towns and hamlets have been revived com- 
mercially and residentially by.truck and 
bus service; nevertheless, in the present 
crowded condition of our highways, the 
motor truck is a good deal of a nuisance 
and something of a menace. 

No State as yet has made a successful 
effort to regulate motor trucking in the 
interest of the general welfare. Truck 
owners are usually allowed access to ex- 
pensive right of ways at nominal license 
fees, all out of proportion to the public 
moneys invested therein and the potential 
power of heavily laden trucks to damage 
highway property. States not only give 
their truck-owning citizens the freedom of 
the roads at small fees, but they usually 
grant truck owners of other States the 
same privilege for even less — for nothing, 
in fact. A Massachusetts truck can be 
in steady service through a half dozen 
surrounding States and yet pay no fees 
anywhere except at home, providing it 
returns to its State of origin at frequent 
intervals. Of course, the idea back of this 
arrangement is that-the States exchange 
courtesies to each other’s registrations for 
brief periods; but how does it work out in 
the case of a geographically small State on 
a main trunk-line highway? Connecticut, 
for example, through which the Boston- 
New York trucks plow unceasingly, won- 
ders what it gets equivalent to what it 
gives under this arrangement. The average 
truck, based on statistics from twenty-five 
States, pays a license fee of $18.23 as 
against the average passenger car license 
of $10.78. This difference does not begin 


By Arthur Pound 


to measure the difference in destructibil- 
ity to highways. 

Observing trunk-line traffic in the light 
of motor-car statistics, which reveal a 
steady increase in the number of motor- 
driven vehicles, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that America has a national traffic 
problem on her hands. The cure involves, 
not only better roads, but more of them. 
Considerations of safety and ultimate 
economy alike cry out against the folly of 
thinking we shall get anywhere toward a 
solution merely by improving and widen- 
ing the existing hard-surfaced roads. The 
problem is to get the trucks and busses off 
the main-traveled highwaysand on toroads 
specially constructed to bear heavy loads. 


RE separate truck-trunk highways 
feasible? An adequate system of such 
highways for Massachusetts would call 
for at least 750 miles of new road at an 
average cost of $50,000 a mile, or $37,- 
500,000. At five per cent, the carrying 
charge would be $1,875,000. This is the 
equivalent of nearly $2,500 for each of 
the commercial vehicles registered in the 
State. It is apparent that no private 
company could build highways and 
operate trucks thereon profitably in 
competition with the railroads, even if its 
roadbeds were free of taxation and it 
possessed a monopoly. But the railroads 
pay taxes on their roadbeds. Clearly, 
to move bulk goods by truck costs 
society more than moving them by rail- 
road, and the trucking business has 
grown to its present proportions largely 
because it is privileged to get something 
for nothing. 

The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads says that of every dollar of high- 
way income in 1923 only 19.5 cents came 
from registration fees and taxes on 
gasoline. The rest of the highway dollar 
came from three main sources — general 
property taxes, Federal aid, and the sale 
of bonds. Trucks continue to operate only 
because the public pays eighty per cent 
of the cost of providing their roadbeds. 

Obviously, no extensive truck-trunk 
line system can carry itself at present, 
even in a rich and densely settled State. 
Taxing trucks on that basis would simply 
drive them off the roads. Nevertheless, 
they should be taxed for all the traffic 
will bear. Such taxation might well take 
the form of heavier license fees based upon 
weight, horse power, and capacity for 
cars owned in a State, and of tolls for 


those owned outside. The latter tax 
might require adjudication under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution; but it is arguable, at least, that 
such a tax, if reasonable, would be a service 
charge for facilities offered and not an in- 
terference with commerce. Furthermore, 
as long as trucks continue to ply the 
present roads, they entail extraordinary 
charges for road repair, due to the strain 
they put upon existing thoroughfares 
not designed for their use. Much of the 
present mileage must be rebuilt bit by bit 
if trucks are to continue operating over 
it, so that in the end, a considerable part 
of the funds expended on truck-trunk 
lines might be saved in the lessened cost of 
upkeep on present roads relieved from that 
destructive traffic. 


ECAUSE truck traffic cuts across 

State lines, some of the most neces- 
sary truck-trunk lines could be constructed 
and controlled only through interstate 
action. In such cases, it is the American 
habit to fasten another task on the Fed- 
eral government, and perhaps, in the long 
run, it may be necessary for Washington to 
take cognizance of the national traffic 
problem. But at present, and for a long 
time to come, the interested States could 
meet the situation by appropriate agree- 
ments, thus preserving local freedom of ac- 
tion to some extent and applying concrete 
localized knowledge to specific traffic prob- 
lems. The States of the Union still have 
treaty-making powers among themselves, 
as Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania re- 
minded the country some months ago in 
projecting a settlement of the anthracite 
problem on that basis. 

Michigan, the leading automobile State, 
may soon stage the experiment of 
dividing passenger from truck traffic. 
Woodward Avenue, from Detroit to 
Pontiac, is being turned into a double 
road, and on completion would offer an 
excellent test from the traffic standpoint. 
After a number of local trials, some 
daring commonwealth may undertake a 
broader treatment of the truck problem, 
with due attention to the financial as 
well as the engineering features. In 
justice to both the taxpayers and the 
railroads, and in consideration of the 
public safety, trucks should be more 
adequately taxed, and when and where 
possible forced off the ordinary highways 
to travel roads reserved and maintained 
for heavy traffic. 
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ARNOLD 614% 
CERTIFICATES ARE 
GUARANTEED 


Arnold Certificates are a thor- 
oughly sound investment for sav- 
ings and surplus funds because 
secured by first mortgage on ime 
proved real estate and guaranteed 
by Arnold and Co., which has a 
capital and surplus of $1,250,000 
and a record of 29 years without 
loss to any investor. 

Issued in amounts of $100, $500 
and $1000 to run 2 to 10 years. 
May be purchased in monthly 
payment plan. 
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information. 
Ask for Booklet No. 17 
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RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 






6 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 
nds. Length, 43% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 

owe bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 

hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
1S Acres Army is. New Catalog 1925, 60th 

Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illustrated, con- 

tains pictures and y= yo rs se 

can militar ns and pistols (including Co: 

1775, with ail World War rifles. Mailed Boe. Est’d 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 





Murder 


(Continued from page 362) 


means of defense involve human life, it 
is a matter for serious thought. 

Murder is not only easy, but safe — for 
the murderer. The American citizen, 
stirred to the thought of murder — and 
each day it takes less and less stirring — 
might well soliloquize in this fashion: 
“There will be about twenty-four mur- 
ders in the next twenty-four hours — this 
little job of mine won’t make much fuss. 
I bought this gat from a hock shop in 
the next State —there’s no record of the 
sale, and nobody knows that I’ve got it. 
They didn’t catch anybody in the last four 
cases here. I have a good chance of getting 
away with it, if I watch my step. If they 
do get me, it will be a couple of months 
before the trial comes round; a smart 
lawyer could get me off. If he didn’t, the 
jury would call it second degree — that 
means ten years at most, before I get a 
pardon. But they won’t get me — here 
goes!” In his own: mind, and the view of 
the public, he would not be abnormal or 
depraved, unless there were some startling 
atrocity connected with his crime. 

Now, just why should the United States 
of America hold this record in murder? 
There must be some more deep-lying 
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cause than our national regard for superla- 
tives. We are a young country; Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa are still 
younger, and their murder rates are tiny 
fractions of ours. We have a multitude of 
races living in close contact; the greatest 
number of races in what is certainly the 
closest contact, live in New York City — 
and New York’s rate is lower than the 
average for the rest of the country. 

The accumulated experience of cen- 
turies of attempt at crime control does not 
teach that we should attempt correction 
along any of these lines; by waiting for 
the country to grow up, by segregating 
the races, or by writing books on the 
mental aspects of crime. Civilizations of 
all ages; men of all races, and minds of 
very different capacities, have found but 
one method of checking crime. That 
method is prompt and adequate punish- 
ment. Prompt and adequate punishment 
we have not — or if we have it, so rarely 
is it applied that there is no direct asso- 
ciation between the offense and the pain. 
The movies and cheap fiction may have a 
hand in lowering the moral consciousness 
of youth, but even the most perverted of 
youths would not be affected by these 
unless there were some foundation for 
them in the headlines of the morning 
papers. We must seek a more direct and 
positive remedy; we must so reorganize our 








legislative and administrative affairs that, 
wholly apart from moral issues — im- 
portant as they are — the most calloused 
criminal, after sober consideration, will 
find that the “percentage” is against him. 
The ranks of crime will thin, leaving only 
the most hardened and the incorrigible — 
who are not now, and never will be, a 
serious social problem. The files of gun- 
men and killers, purged of the smaller 
souls, will present a narrow, solid front of 
professionals, very distinct from the com- 
mon run of casual, or part-time, murder- 
ers of the present. We will lose our place 
as the most murderous of nations to as- 
sume a higher title; the United States will 
become the home of fewer but tougher 
crooks than any country in the world. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Work 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to be 
chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects for 
comment those contributions that personally impress 
him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Growinc Pains or GovERNMENT. I. After read- 
ing carefully through the paragraphs which deal 
with the figure of simple and intricate lines, con- 
struct graphs that will bring out the contrast be- 
tween the early and the current policy. 2. Apply 
this concretely to some subject which you know 
best — railroads, the meat supply, or imported 
articles, for example. 3. Contrast the organization 
of our Government with the organization of one of 
our great business corporations. 4. Enumerate some 
of the more important activities which require use 
of multiple control. 5. Comment particularly upon 
the complicated situation regarding public health 
work in a city. 6. You might find it interesting to 
work out the way in which the Federal government 
influences or controls the schools of your own city. 
7. A similar project might be undertaken by those 
students who would be interested in discovering 
what jurisdiction the government has over radio. 

Muroer. The facts brought out in this article 

by Mr. Venn are of such stupendous signifi- 
cance as to make each of us stop to consider causes 
and remedies for present criminal conditions. In 
adopting the material for recitation use one half 
the class might hold themselves responsible for 
a complete analysis of the causes for these condi- 
tions in the United States; the other half should 
concentrate on the study of remedies. It will not be 
assumed that many students will be satisfied with 
the comparatively meagre material of the article. 
Other books and magazines will be requisitioned. 
The city or the State librarian will help you. The 
important thing is for each of us to feel in matters 
of this sort that responsibility for a reform rests 
upon us individually — more particularly upon the 
young students who as citizens may later have to 
deal directly with the problem. 
Peasants 1n Power. 1. Each student should in 
the beginning of his study of this article study the 
map of Europe and draw the suggested line. He 
should on a sheet of his notebook write in one col- 
umn the countries on the right of the line, and in an- 
other column the countries on the left of the line. 2. 
Briefly characterize the agricultural conditions in 
eastern and in western Europe. 3. What elements 
chiefly determine these conditions? 4. Analyze care- 
fully the influences of the Great War upon the 
peasants in each of the different European countries 
most vitally affected. 5. Explain why the changed 
conditions have benefited the rural rather than the 
urban class. 6. Discuss fully “design in nature” 
as here analyzed by the essayist. 


Ficutinc THE Rep Demon oF THE Forest. 
After studying the illustrations and reading the 
brief comment almost any thinking student will be 
impressed with the problem of forest fires and their 
economic waste. The article lends itself especially 
well to assignments in oral composition. A short 
list of theme titles follows. 1. How my carelessness 
last Saturday might have started a forest fire. 2. 
A story that the fire warden told me. 3. The match 
I carelessly threw away. 4. The thoughtless hunters 
on our farm. 5. The Boy Scouts play their part. 6. 
The governor’s proclamation closes the hunting 
season. 7. How the powder depot was menaced. 


Wuat tHE Wortp 1s Dotne. 1. What are the 
advantages of the income tax over other forms of 
taxation? 2. What are the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 3. What offices of the Federal 
government are maintained in your city? 4. What 
do you think of the chances for a restoration of 
the monarchial government in Prussia? 5. What 





effect would it have upon other European countries? 
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